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Men’s Corporate Gift 


O THE EDITOR: I have just finished 

reading THE LiviNG CHURCH, issue of 
September 6th, and was interested in your 
editorial The Men’s Corporate Gift. I too 
have been awaiting some active movement, 
as I am firmly convinced that the laymen of 
our Church are interested in some definite 
part in the Church. 

You may be interested in knowing that 
when I was president of the Church of St. 
Andrew branch of the Laymen’s League, 
Richmond, Staten Island, N. Y., I proposed 
to the members that at our annual corporate 
Communion service the men present a Thank 
Offering which would be sent to the National 
Council to establish a trust fund. In 1940 
this was done and trust fund No. 524 was 
established. Each year this fund is increased 
by us. It is my sincere hope that other 
branches of the Laymen’s League or men’s 
clubs will see fit to add to this fund and 
that in time to come the laymen of our 
Church will be able to throw out their chests. 
The women of our Church have for many 
long years put the men to shame for their 
knowledge of our Church and for the work 
they do for it. 

To me, the “Aims and Purposes” of the 
Laymen’s League are so all-covering, that I 
do not understand why there are not many 
more branches throughout the country. 

THOMAS P. RABBAGE. 

Staten Island, N. Y. 


O THE EDITOR: I do not agree with 
your editorial of September 6th, in which 
you would urge the setting up of a Men’s 
Corporate Gift. 
The very fact that we already have the 
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UTO, and the BTO and the UYO, should be 
reason enough to avoid an MTO. 

If our men make a “sacrificial offering 
(Vd. p. 16 in 1942 Canvass Portfolio) they 
will have already expressed their thankful- 
ness to God. The only legitimate way for 
the Church to add to its income is to get 
those members who are not now giving a 
cent to sign the dotted line this November on 
a regular pledge card. 

The National Council has exhibited rare 
judgment, desperately as it needs money, in 
not “setting up the machinery” for a sepa- 
rate offering by men. ; — 

Chicago. (Rey.) F. C. BENson BELLIss. 
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Your Town? 


If there is, it is Because there are good medical 
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Out At First 


O THE EDITOR: A subscriber to 
The Witness and THE Livinc CH 

I rather enjoyed your recent inning wil 
Spofford. From the bleachers, it looke 
a moment as though his try of Septe 
third was a nasty, little hit; but you 
the sixth handled the ball cleanly and 
Bill, as usual, was “out at first.” al 
(Rev.) STEPHEN E. BaRNWI 
Apalachicola, Fla. ‘ | 


Correction | 


Owing to an unfortunate typogra| 
error, the quotation of Dr. Hall’s d 
tion of Christian marriage in the Ed 
Comment on page 4 of last week’s: 
was garbled. The definition should 
“Holy Matrimony is constituted 
lawful marriage of baptized pe 
sanctifying this union for religious» 
and making it typical of the mystical 
perpetual union between Christ 


Church.” a 
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EIGHTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY (St. Francis’ Day). 
GENERAL 
SOOPATE a Syrian priest, as well as all the clergy of 


yp Walker Consecrated 


e bishops, one dean, eight priests, one 
and one professor took part in the 
ration of the Rt. Rev. John Moore 
-r, D.D., who was consecrated third 
» of the diocese of Atlanta Tuesday, 
aber 29th, at St. Luke’s Church, 
a, Ga. 

ut 900 people were placed in the 
| and the gallery, over 200 overflowed 
ve chapel and about the same number 
he church school assembly room, 
microphones made it possible to hear 
tire service. 

tial Communion music written for 
rvice and dedicated to Bishop Walker 
igh Hodgson was used. The combined 
of the city featuring about 75 solo 
_ sang. 

> episcopal robes worn by Bishop 
=r were a gift of St. Luke’s congre- 
. The Bishop’s ring was a present 
Frank E. Bone of Milledgeville, Ga., 
vas a member of the first parish in 
Bishop Walker served. The pectoral 
was first worn by Bishop C. K. 
n, then Bishop H. J. Mikell, and now 
shop Walker. All three names are 
ved upon it. 


BisHops ParTICIPATING 


> Most Rev. Henry St. George 
sr, S.T.D., D.D., Presiding Bishop, 
the consecrator, the co-consecrators 
Bishop Juhan of Florida and Bishop 
ell of Arkansas. Both were school- 
of Bishop Walker at the University 
» South, Sewanee. 

» presenting Bishops were Bishop 
vell of Georgia and Bishop Penick 
rth Carolina, in whose diocese Bishop 
er served both as deacon and as 


5 

hop Wing, of South Florida, preached 
‘rmon. 

e Gospel was read by Bishop Gravatt 
per South Carolina. 

hop Carpenter of Alabama read the 


Clingman of Kentucky. 
Gribbin of Western North Caro- 
d the Litany. Bishop Gribbin 
assistant at St. Luke’s Church 
coming Bishop of Western North 


v. Harry G. Walker, Trinity 
, Columbus, Ga., member of the 
ommittee, read the consent of 
committee. ser’ 

ing presbyters were Rev. Theo- 
All Saints’, Atlanta, 
Cady Wright jr., Em- 


Z 


VircINiA’s BisHops: Left to right, 
Bishops Mason, Suffragan; Tucker, 


diocesan; and Goodwin, 


(See col. 3.) 


manuel Church, Athens, Ga., both having 
withdrawn their nomination as Bishop of 
the diocese of Atlanta in favor of Bishop 
Walker. 

The registrar was the Rev. Woolsey E. 
Couch, St. John’s Church, College Park, 
Ga. Testimonial of election was presented 
by Judge Edgar E. Pomeroy, chancellor 
of the diocese. The Very Rev. Raimundo 
de Ovies, Litt.D., LL.D., dean of the 
Cathedral of St. Philip, read the canonical 
testimonial. The Offertory sentence was 
read by Mr. Harold -M. Heckman, treas- 
urer.of the diocese. 

The masters of ceremonies were the 
Rev. T. V. Morrison, Church of the In- 
carnation, Atlanta, and the Rey. Milton 
Richardson, St. Luke’s, Atlanta, both hav- 
ing served as assistants to Bishop Walker 
while he was rector of St. Luke’s Church, 
Atlanta. In the colorful procession were 
four army chaplains, a Greek priest, and 


Coadjutor. 
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Church to Religious News Service dispatches 
and is served by most of the leading national 
news picture agencies. 
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the diocese, many from other dioceses in 
the province, and Dr. Alexander Guerry, 
vice-chancellor of the University of the 
South. ; 

After the consecration service, the visit- 
ing bishops, clergy, and many of the con- 
gregation adjourned to the Piedmont Driv- 
ing Club for luncheon. Mr. William C. 
Turpin, of the standing committee, and 
life-long friend of Bishop Walker, acted as 
toastmaster and the Presiding Bishop 
spoke. 

Because Atlanta is in the gasoline ra- 
tioned area of the country, Bishop Walker 
took advantage of the gathering of the 
diocese for the consecration services to hold 
many diocesan committee meetings. 

A conference of college clergy met at All 
Saints’ Church with Miss Julia Gehan, 
National college worker. 

A special meeting of the Camp Mikell 
committee was held in All Saints’ Church, 
called by the Bishop and the Rey. Duncan 
Hobart, Church of the Epiphany, Atlanta, 
and director of Camp Mikell. 

Those who could not be seated at the 
consecration service in the morning had the 
opportunity of hearing the Presiding Bishop 
preach Tuesday evening at St. Luke’s 
Church. Special music was again arranged 
by Hugh Hodgson and the combined choirs 
of the city. This service was broadcast. 

The Presiding Bishop celebrated Holy 
Communion Wednesday morning at 9 
o'clock at the Cathedral of St. Philip, as- 
sisted by Bishop Walker, Dean Raimundo 
de Ovies, and Canon R. L. Crandall. 

After the Communion service the Presi- 
ding Bishop conducted a conference of 
clergy and laity on Forward in Service in 
which he outlined his plans for this year’s 
work along the lines of evangelism. About 
125 people attended the luncheon which 
followed in the Cathedral Chapter house, 
served by members of the Cathedral 
Woman’s Auxiliary. 

The standing committee of the diocese 
met in the Chapter house of the Cathedral 
following the luncheon. This was followed 
by a meeting of the executive board of the 
diocese. 


Suffragan Bishop of Virginia 
Consecrated 


The Ven. W. Roy Mason, for many 
years associated with the Blue Mountain 


missions of Virginia, became Suffragan — 


Bishop of that diocese on St. Matthew’s 
Day, September 21st, his consecration tak- 
ing place in Christ Church, Charlottes- 
ville, Va., of which he had been rector 
from 1918 to 1926. 


Many of the mountain people who had © 
known and loved their Archdeacon for. 


a 


CENERAL 


years came in to see the consecration and 
to greet their new Suffragan Bishop, who 
has been assigned to oversight of the 
mountain work. Two automobile loads of 
people came from St. George’s Mission, 
Pine Grove, 60 miles away. They said they 
had been saving gasoline for months, “to 
come to Mr. Mason’s service,” and further 
told that they had brought their lunches 
to keep down expense. 

Most Rev. Henry St. George Tucker, 
Bishop of Virginia, was consecrator, with 
Bishops Goodwin, Coadjutor of Virginia, 
and Jett, retired Bishop of Southwestern 
Virginia as co-consecrators. Others who 
participated in the laying on of hands were 
Bishops Brown, Southern Virginia; Phil 
lips, Southwestern Virginia; Tucker, Ohio; 
Jackson, Louisiana; Darst, East Caro- 
lina; Gravatt, Upper South Carolina; 
Powell, Coadjutor of Maryland; Strider, 
West Virginia, and Blankingship, Cuba. 

In the procession were clergy of other 
churches of Charlottesville, also President 
Newcomb of the University of Virginia 
and Dean Ivy Lewis of the University. 

With Bishop Mason’s consecration, Vir- 
ginia becomes the only diocese of the 
Church to have a bishop, a coadjutor, 
and a suffragan. 


SERMON 


The consecration sermon was preached 
by Bishop Powell, who spoke of the mod- 
ern disaster which has overtaken the 
world today at a time when it was gen- 
erally thought that man was civilized and 
had reached a maturity which would make 
such happenings impossible. Man’s hope, 
he declared, is spiritualization through the 
presence of God in human life. In his 
charge to the new Bishop, Bishop Powell 
stressed St. Paul’s admonition to Timothy, 
“OQ Timothy, guard that which has been 
committed unto thee.” 

Bishops Gravatt and Jackson presented 
the candidate, whose attending presbyters 
were the Ven. Frederick W. Neve, arch- 
deacon of the Blue Ridge, the Rev. Dudley 
A. Boogher, rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Ivy, Me., and the Rev. William G. Pen- 
dleton, St. John’s Church, Tappahannock, 
Va. 

Bishop Strider read the Litany, Bishop 
Brown, the Epistle, and Bishop Darst, the 
Gospel. The Rey. John Fitzgerald, secre- 
tary of the House of Bishops, was 
registrar. 

The Rev. Herbert A. Donovan, Christ 
Church, Charlottesville, was master of 
ceremonies, assisted by the Rev. Messrs. 
Richard Henry Lee, Christ Church, Luray, 
Va., the Rev. A. Campbell Tucker, Grace 
Church, Standardsville, Va., and the Rev. 
W. Leigh Ribble, Falls Church, Va. 


LUNCHEON 


Following the consecration a luncheon 
was given at the Hotel Montecello, with 
Bishop Darst, as toastmaster, and as 
speakers, Bishop Beverley D. Tucker, 
Bishop Brown, Bishop Gravatt, Bishop 
Jett, Dr. Dwight Chalmers, pastor of the 
First Presbyterian Church of Charlottes- 
ville, Mrs. John Guy, president of the 
Virginia Woman’s Auxiliary, who pre- 
sented a gift from the auxiliary to the new 


Bishop, the Ven. G. M. Brydon, who 


presented a gift from the clergy, and final- 
ly, Bishop Mason himself. The feeling at 
the luncheon was summed up by a speaker 
who said, “It is a tradition in Virginia 
that we love our Bishops, and that we have 
bishops whom we can love.” 

Gifts to Bishop Mason included robes, 
vestment case, Bible, and Prayer Book 
from the clergy, lay workers, and people 
of the mountains. It was noted that the 
mountain people gave a large share of this 
fund in tiny contributions. Bishop’s Book 
of Offices, by the presenting bishops, 
Gravatt and Jackson; Prayer Book and 
Hymnal by the Richmond clericus; rochet 
by members of the Woman’s Auxiliary; 
and the Bible given the Bishop in the 
service was a gift of the Negro clergy of 
the diocese. 


Order Taken For Consecration 


Of Bishop of Northern Michigan 


Consecration of the Rev. Herman Rid- 
dle Page as Bishop of the diocese of North- 
ern Michigan will take place at 10:30 
A.M., October 23d, in St. Paul’s Church, 
Dayton, Ohio, according to the official 
Order taken by Presiding Bishop Tucker. 

Bishop Tucker will be the consecrator, 
with Bishop Whittemore of Western 
Michigan, and Bishop Creighton of Mich- 
igan as co-consecrators. 

The Presenting Bishops will be Bishop 
Kirchhoffer of Indianapolis, and Bishop 
Sturtevant of Fond du Lac. 

Bishop Hobson of Southern Ohio will 
be the preacher, and the Bishop-elect will 
be attended by the Rev. Henry Lewis, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Church, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., and the Rev. James E. Clarke, 
rector of Christ Church, Oswego, N. Y., 
and now in military service. 

The Rev. John J. Weaver, rector of 
Trinity Church, Troy, Ohio, will act as 
deputy registrar. 


JAPANESE-AMERICANS 


Ordination in a Service Camp 


A far cry from the rich beauty of a large 
cathedral was the simply furnished chapel 
where the Rev. Mitsuo Joseph Kitagawa 
was ordained to the priesthood on St. 
Matthew’s Day, September 21st. Strange, 
too, was the place of ordination—the 
United States Immigration and Naturali- 
zation service camp in Santa Fe, N. M. 

The service was held at 9:30 in the 
morning in a small assembly room attended 
by all the men in the camp. This room 
had been beautifully fitted for the occa- 
sion and included a pair of vases carved 
from redwood cedar. 

Bishop Huston of Olympia ordained the 
candidate and read the Litany, and Bishop 
Reifsnider, in charge of work among the 
Japanese Churchmen in America, assisted 
at the ordination and preached in the Jap- 
anese language. “The Rev. C. J. Kinsolving 
III, rector of the Church of the Holy 
Faith in Santa Fe, N. M., presented the 
candidate and the Rev. Robert S. Snyder, 
canon of St. John’s Cathedral, Albu- 
querque, N. M., read the Epistle. 

Mr. Kitagawa came to the diocese of 
Olympia in March, 1941. He is the brother 


LL 
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of the Rev. Daisuke Kitagawa who | 
at that time priest-in-charge of St. Pe! 
mission, Seattle, Wash., and St. Pi 
mission, Kent, Wash. The Rev. Jol 
Kitagawa is a graduate of St. Paul’s }} 
versity, Tokyo, and the Church Divi 
School of the Pacific, Berkeley, Calif. 
was a post-graduate student at the 12g 
school when he was interned in April.j 
finished by correspondence, and his dipl® 
was conferred upon him in absentia } 
received by Bishop Huston at the grag 
tion ceremonies in May. { 

All Church and government officials §} 
have come in contact with this young § 


Fr. KrtracAwa: Ordained in a cor 
centration camp. 


speak highly of him. The Bishop fo 
everyone exceedingly codperative and 
greatest courtesy was extended him. 

The day preceding the ordination, Bis 
Huston baptized and confirmed a yo 
Japanese, Andrew Tanemasa Maru 
who had come under the influence of ] 
Kitagawa—one of the fruits of his n 
istry in the camp. Mr. Maruyama as 
in the office work which had been ent 
to Mr. Kitagawa and will be a cand 
for the ministry later. “= 


HOME FRONT 


Church Building 


- The War Production Board has an 
ed its previous order pertaining to 


ducing the maximum construction 
| without permission from $5,000 
0 in the classification under which 
building would come. 
ision is made for applying for per- 
to rebuild after damage or destruc- 
fire occurring after September 7, 
ind for making application for the 
1 of needed church buildings. The 
nominational Bureau of Architec- 
slieves that each case will be con- 
on its merits, with particular con- 
ion given to the availability of 
ction materials and ability to build 
t the use of needed scarce materials. 
Bureau has been encouraged by the 
to present applications for permis- 
» erect church buildings which the 
1 Erection executives of the de- 
tion involved will certify as to need, 
> of inter-church competition in the 
nity, etc. 
ications must be made on specified 
and churches contemplating building 
secure necessary information from 
Ibert M. Conover, Director of the 
=nominational Bureau of Architec- 


97 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


ERCHURCH 


‘al Council Secretary in Geneva 


Samuel McCrea Cavert, general sec- 
of the Federal Council of the 
res of Christ in America, has arrived 
neva, Switzerland, to discuss with 
ean Christian leaders current and 
ar relief problems confronting the 
es, It was announced in New York 


Federal Council. 


ITO 
ch of the Air 


Columbia Broadcasting System an- 
*s two forthcoming broadcasts on the 
pal Church of the Air as being “of 
mterest and importance to all Church 
“7s. 
ober 11th, the Very Rev. Paul 
ts, dean of St. John’s-Cathedral, Den- 
‘olo., will speak at Station KLZ, the 
s being carried by a large number of 
ibia stations. _ 

November 15th, the Presiding Bishop 
leliver his annual message to the 
h, dealing particularly with the 
‘ss of the Forward in Service plan. 
address will originate at WABC, 
York City, and will be carried widely 
lumbia stations. 

h broadcasts are at 10 a.m., Eastern 
Time. 


-se-wide Broadcast 


diocese of California will hear a 
e-wide broadcast from Bishop 
over KSFO on Tuesday, October 
at 8:15 p.m. This will be the official 
g of the Every-Member-Canvass in 
ocese, and over half of the parishes 
nissions have already reported that 
re planning dinners or meetings for 
vening, and will tune in on the broad- 

e program is to be from 8:15 to 
M. 


RatpH ApAms Cram: The architect 
was photographed with Bishop Man- 
ning and Dean (now Bishop) DeW olfe 
at the services attending the opening 
of the full length of the New York 
Cathedral. 


THE PEAGE 


Plan Conferences on Bases 


Of Just Peace 


A series of five conferences on the rela- 
tion of the Church to the post-war world 
will be held in widely separated sections 
of the country during the next two months, 
it was announced in New York by the 
Commission to Study the Bases of a Just 
and Durable Peace of the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches, sponsors of the project. 

Designed to follow up the recent Dela- 
ware conference which brought together 
some 400 churchmen, the conferences will 
be held in Houston, Tex., October 12th- 
13th; Austin, Tex., October 14th-15th; 
St. Louis, Mo., and Detroit, Mich., 
November 18th-19th; and Syracuse, N. Y., 
November 9th-10th. 


ARCHITECTURE 
Crusader tn Gothie 
By EvrrrepA BABNEY 


The funeral of Ralph Adams Cram, 
world-renowned Church architect, was 
held at the Church of St. John the Evan- 
gelist, Boston, on September 24th, where 
he had been a parishioner for many years. 
Burial was at his estate in Sudbury, Mass. 

Mr. Cram died September 22d, at the 
age of 78. His vocation, followed as rig- 
orously as that of any monk, had come 
to him many years before, when he found 
himself on his knees before the tomb of 
St. Francis of Assisi and realized that he 
was tired of the plain meeting houses of his 
native New England. Other people, he dis- 
covered, were tired of them, too. 

The man who has done most to revive 
Catholic art in America grew up in a 
pinched New England Protestant parson- 
age—the son of a Unitarian minister. He 
was born in Hampton Falls, N. H., De- 
cember 16, 1863. 

At 17 he came to Boston to study archi- 
tecture. He spent five years in an 
architect’s office without making up his 
mind that he was on the right track. 


JOURNALISM 


Friends all around him were writing 
verse, publishing books. There was Bliss 
Carman, Richard Hovey, Louise Imogen 
Guiney, and others—promising then— 
whose names the world is beginning to 
forget. Ralph Adams Cram thought that 
he, too, would be happier as a writer. 

In fact, his early success at journalism 
almost lured him out of the nightmare of 
19th century “carpenter Gothic” into the 
pure air of Arthurian romance. He wanted 
to do in English poetry with Anglo-Saxon 
folklore what Wagner had done in music 
with the Nibelungenlied. Perhaps it is only 
luck that turned him from translating 
pagan legends into poetry, to translating 
Catholic Christianity into architecture. 

At 22 Ralph Adams Cram was art critic 
of the Boston Evening Transcript. ‘Two 
years before he had written a letter to E. 


New York CATHEDRAL: Cram turned it into a prayer in stone. (Architect's draw- 


ing by Cram and Ferguson.) 
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H. Clement, the editor, and saw it pub- 
lished under the tongue-in-the-cheek cap- 
tion. “Have We a Ruskin Among Us?” 
It had been a purple-worded appeal to the 
citizens of Boston not to let a four story 
apartment building be erected in front of 
Trinity Church. 

[The letter had two results: Trinity 
Church was not desecrated by the apart- 
ment building, and Mr. Cram was en- 
couraged to write more letters to the 
Transcript. Two years later it seemed 
to him that the doors of a career in jour- 
nalism were swinging open. 

However, on the other side of the 
journalism-architecture dilemma was a 
$500 prize he won, about this time, in an 
open competition for a Suffolk County 
Court House design. This money, and 
“Letters of Travel” at Transcript space 
rates, took him to Europe for the first 
time. 

And there, with the art treasures of an 
old continuous culture spread out before 
him, he felt his determination to create 
literature slipping. He had to make up his 
mind all over again. 

Returning home, he quit his job on the 
Transcript and designed wallpaper and 
home furnishings for two years, while he 
vacillated. He soon fled to Europe again, 
this time as tutor to the stepson of a 
friend. This is where the life of Ralph 
Adams Cram, crusader in Gothic, really 
begins. 

It was late fall in Rome, and very wet. 
He had met a young architectural student, 
Henry Randall, an Episcopalian from 
Maryland. Sketching, they’ made the 
rounds of the churches of Rome, later of 
Palermo, Assisi, Siena, Florence, and 
Venice. 

It wasn’t long before Cram, with the 


help of Henry Randall, realized there was 


something in the ecclesiastical architecture 
of medieval catholicism which he had never 
felt in the Jeffersonian classic or New 
England colonial meetinghouses at home. 
This something he felt was the medieval 
Christian soul. Art was a language which 
bespoke the condition of men’s religious 
thought. And studying the Gothic cathe- 
drals of the 14th and 15th centuries, Ralph 
Adams Cram knew that Christianity had 
never before, nor afterwards, expressed so 
superbly its faith, its power, its truth. 


CONVERSION 


He had been in Rome a few months. 
On Christmas eve his friend, Henry Ran- 
dall, remarked that he had two tickets to 
the Mass at the Church of San Luigi dei 
Franchesi. Would he like to go? Ralph 
Adams Cram thought he would. He did. 
In the morning he assisted, also, at the 
Mass in the English Church. 

_ His slowly evolving convictions about 
art and religion—that they were two sides 
of the same human experience—came to 
a climax with these two services. A few 
months later, back in Boston, he walked 
into the study of Fr. Hall of the old 
Church of St. John the Evangelist on 
Bowdoin Street. He wanted to become a 
Catholic. And to him that meant entering 
the communion of the Episcopal Church. 
‘That same year, behind a door marked 
m and Wentworth, Architects,” at 
ober 1, Park Square, Boston, thirty- 


year old Ralph Adams Cram was designing 
churches, and before long, building them. 
There was no doubt in his mind now that 
he wanted to build churches—churches 
which historically, and in feeling, were to 
express Christianity at the peak of its de- 
velopment. This meant Gothic churches. 

For a while he tried to persuade Protes- 
tant building committees to let him design 
churches for their congregations which 
would be expressive of Protestant thought 
and theology. Protestantism, he thought, 
having revolted against catholicism of the 
middle ages, could not be expressed in tow- 
ering arches, tall windows, decorated in- 
teriors. Gothic art was Catholic art. 

He soon discovered, with surprise at 
first, that Protestant groups also yearned 


CALIFORNIA CATHEDRAL: 
Lewis Parsons Hobart, 
architect's drawings. 


for Catholic art in their churches. And in 
this yearning, Ralph Adams Cram saw a 
hope of a return of Christendom to one 
Catholic and Apostolic Church which, as 
in the 15th century, would make every- 
thing man touched a thing of beauty. 

Afire with his mission of Christian unity, 
Ralph Adams Cram has been building 
Gothic churches for 50 years. 

Most famous of his work is the re- 
designed Cathedral of St. John the Divine, 
New York. Originally designed as an im- 
posing Romanesque structure, it was 
turned by Cram and his associates into a 
vast prayer in stone, an example of Gothic 
architecture worthy to be compared with 
the finest cathedrals of Europe. 

_ The list of churches designed or rede- 
signed by the firm of Cram, Goodhue, and 
Ferguson, and later by the firm of Cram 
and BR erguson, ‘runs into the hundreds, in- 
cluding great cathedrals, city churches, and 
small chapels, in many states and in Can- 
ada and abroad. Ralph Adams Cram built 
his churches to praise God, and he did 
so in cooperation with Roman Catholics 
and Protestants as well as Anglicans, al- 
though his own Church made the fullest 


| 

use of his genius in religious architec!) 

The chapels of the University) 
the South, Princeton University, Chi} 
School, Rollins College, Mercersi} 
Academy, Wheaton College, and the Ub 
Military Academy, West Point, are § 
his work. 


Books 

Though architecture became the mil 
concern of his life, Ralph Adams C§ 
wrote as many books as some professijj 
authors. In a style as craftsmanlike aig 
architecture, he set forth what he belif 
to be the implications of the Catholic |} 
in philosophy, art, and society. Of som} 
published books a few of the most rej 
are Convictions and Controversies, | 


_ 
Cram and Ferguson were consultants to the architech 
of Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, shown above i 


‘ 


_ survived by a son, Ralph W 


~ 
My Life in Architecture, 1936; The 
of Democracy, 1937. ; 

In political philosophy, Cram believe 
an hierarchical society expressive of 
functions of its members, along the 1] 
of the Medieval State with its aristocr 
rulers and craft guilds. 

Of late years, Cram spend most of 
time on his estate, Whitehall, in Su 
Mass., where he had built a beautifu 
century chapel dedicated to St. Eli 
of Hungary near his Colonial hom 
neighbors used to come to the chap 
Sunday services and for weddings 
baptisms. ‘ 

Ralph Adams Cram never went to 
lege. The colleges, however, came to 
he received doctor’s degrees from P 
ton, Williams, Yale, and Notre Dame 
was made an honorary member « 
Beta Kappa at Harvard. He 
to the leading architectural soci 
United States and England. 

In 1900 he married Eliza 
ton Read, who survives him 


4 


two daughters, Mrs. W 
Mrs. Edward Nicholas. | ant 
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hurch and Social 


struction 


taining that the Church has both 
and a duty to take her place in 
‘econstruction, the Archbishops of 
yury and York and Sir Stafford 
addressed a meeting at Royal Albert 
yondon, on September 26th. 
meeting was arranged by the In- 
Christian Fellowship as a sequel to 
uvern Conference. 
ise the Church has an understand- 
icerning the destiny of man, the 
hop of Canterbury stated that the 
has the qualification for declaring 
ind of structure in society is whole- 
yr man and what is unwholesome. 
features of society were condemned 
Archbishop—broken — fellowship 
ig upon the materialism of our 
1 outlook, and resulting in gross dis- 
of wealth and poverty, which may 
times be slight, but which the Arch- 
fears will spring up again and 
livisions, once the emergency is past. 
condemned was the predominance 
profit motive, which if put first is 
ng to the general interest. For the 
ion of that general interest, money 
nking should be taken over by the 
he suggested. “It seems to me,” he 
‘a primary political principle that 
er you have something which is uni- 
y needed, but which is governed as a 
nly, that monopoly should be taken 
- the State. The private issue of new 
should be regarded in the modern 
in just the same way in which the 
minting of money was regarded in 
times. The banks should be limited 
r lending power to the amount de- 
by their clients, while the issue of 
edit should be the function of pub- 
hority.” 


STEWARDSHIP 


eloping the theory that the right of 
ty is the right of administration or 
dship, never the right of exclusive 
ie Archbishop stated that we have 
to respect claims made by owners of 
1 a way which subordinates the gen- 
terest to the private interests of the 
;. “T-am sure,” he said, “we need 
ert the prior interest of the com- 
- respecting land and water with a 
of which recent political history 
no trace. 
e primary duty of the Church in 
cial field is to call her citizens to 
ize what civic no less than indi- 
action stands under the judgment 
1; that they are responsible to Him 
and that it can truly prosper only 
7 submit social, as personal, life to 
‘deeming love of God ar. Christ.” 
Stafford Cripps, in stating the 
's relation to social reconstruction, 
e, as Christians, reject completely 
solutely the Nazi pie ae con- 
society, the right to dictate by 
the turning of human individuals, 
the image of God, into. nothing 


more than one of the millions of cogs in a 
machine of material efficiency, and the un- 
limited persecution and enslavement of all 
by a self-chosen class and race. 

“As a positive alternative, we insist on 
the dignity of human life and the right of 
all person, whatever their class, creed or 
color, to contribute equally to the ordering 
of their own civilization. This must follow 
from the basic Christian teaching of the 
brotherhood of all peoples... .” 

“We declare for the democratic way 
of life because thus alone can we give value 
to Christian brotherhood in our national 
life. The very idea of dictatorship is wholly 
contrary to that equality which brother- 
hood implies. We can, moreover, acknowl- 
edge no human being as supreme or fit 
to control and order the destinies of others, 
whether in the political, social, or economic 
sphere of our life.” 

Listing as five Christian objectives those 
expressed by President Roosevelt for the 
people of America—equality of opportunity 
for youth and others, jobs for those who 
can work, security for those who need it, 
the ending of all privileges for the few, 
preservation of civil liberties for all—Sir 
Stafford asked for a pledge for “this mea- 
sure of social justice.” 

“Some,” he said, “might seek to go much 
further towards real social and economic 
eguality, but if we could accomplish fully 
these five objectives in a comparatively 
short period of time, we might at least 
claim to have played some part in carrying 
out our Master’s direction: “This do, and 
thou shalt live.’ ” 

[Tue Livinc CHurcH will publish at 
a later date the full text of the speeches 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury and Sir 
Stafford Cripps. | 


Prebendary Carlile Dies 


Prebendary Wilson Carlile, 95-year-old 
founder and head of the Church Army, 
died in England September 26th, accord- 
ing to a dispatch to American newspapers. 

Born in January, 1847, at Brixton, the 
son of a city merchant, Wilson Carlile 
spent his early adult years in commercial 
life. After attending London College of 
Divinity, he was ordained in 1880. Two 
years later, in the slums of Westminster, 
he founded Church Army as a lay evan- 
gelistic organization ministering to the 
underprivileged. 

Since its organization, Church Army has 
spread to all parts of the British Empire, 
and to the United States. Today it is 
ministering to soldiers in Britain, in the 
Middle East, and on other fronts. 

Prebendary Carlile’s wife, the former 
Flora Vickers, died in 1925. They had 


five sons. 


Heads of All British Communions 
In Council of Christians and Jews 


Formation of the British Council of 
Christians and Jews was announced in 
London in a joint statement signed by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Moderator 
of the Church of Scotland, the Moderator 
of the Free Church Federal Council, and 
the Chief Rabbi of England. 


Together with Cardinal Hinsley, the 
four leaders of British religious life will 
serve in a joint capacity as Council presi- 
dents. Cardinal Hinsley’s association with 
the new interfaith body was announced 
following the composition of the joint 
statement. 

Purpose of the British Council of Chris- 
tians and Jews will be to check and combat 
religious and racial intolerance, to pro- 
mote mutual understanding and goodwill 
between Christians and Jews in all sections 
of the country—especially in connection 
with problems arising from the war—to 
promote fellowship between Christian and 
Jewish youth organizations, and to foster 
cooperation between Christians and Jews 
in solving the problems of post-war recon- 
struction. 

Council members include Lord Daryng- 
ton, Sir Richard Livingstown, the Earl of 
Perth, the Marquess of Reading, all serv- 
ing as vice-presidents; also, the Bishop of 
Bradford, the Viscountess of Bridgeman, 
Viscount Caldecote, Viscount Cecil of 
Chelwood, the Bishop of Chichester, Vis- 
count Dawson of Penn, the Bishop of 


London, Dr. Israel Feldman, and A. C. F. 
Beales. 


British Council of Churches 


Holds Inaugural Meeting 


The first meeting of the British Council 
of Churches, held in London on September 
23d and 24th, was, in the words of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, “‘a great event.” 

Formed by the amalgamation of three 
previous bodies, the Council for the first 
time provides the churches of Great Britain 
with an official, fully representative organ 
for common planning and action. With the 
exception of the Roman Catholic Church, 
all the main British Churches are included. 
The Archbishop of Canterbury was elected 
the first president, and the Very Rey. J. 
Hutchinson Cockburn of the Church of 
Scotland, and Lord Rochester of the Meth- 
odist Church, vice presidents. Dr. A. C. 
Craig is the general secretary. 

For two days the outstanding leaders 
of the churches considered in detail the 
work of the Council’s main departments 
on international fellowship, social respon- 
sibility, Christian unity, evangelism, and 
youth. 

Among the subjects on which reports 
were presented were home and family life, 
rural reconstruction, chaplaincies among 
munition workers, the Religion and Life 
Weeks, which are widely held throughout 
the country, and the position of the church- 
es on the continent of Europe. 

In the heart of these business sessions 
was set an impressive inaugural service 
in bomb-scarred St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
Among those conducting it were the Very 
Rev. C. W. G. Taylor, representing the 
Churches of Scotland, the Rev. Gwilymn 
Rees for Wales, Dean Lewis Crosby for 


Ireland and Dr. J. S. Whale for the Free 


Churches of England. The Archbishop of 
Canterbury preached a sermon in which he 
hailed this new opportunity for united 
witness and service. The bishops, clergy, 
and ministers of all churches were inter- 


a 
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mingled in the procession, and a moving 
reminder of the Council’s relationship to 
the World Council was afforded by the 
presence of the pastors of foreign churches 
in London. 

In his sermon, the Archbishop said that 
the British Council of Churches would 
combine into a single organization the chief 
agencies of inter-denominational coodpera- 
tion which had marked the last five years. 

“There is no compromise of our distinc- 
tive principles in our coming together,” he 
continued, “but there is a choice involved 
between two different directions of atten- 
tion, two different points of emphasis. In 
the days when Christianity itself, in its 
fundamental principles is unchallenged, it 
may seem natural to lay the most emphasis 
on the points which distinguish one com 
munion from another. But in days like 
these, when the basic principles of Chris- 
tianity are widely challenged and, in many 
quarters, expressly repudiated, the primary 
need is for a clear and united testimony to 
Christianity itself. 

“The difference between Catholic and 
Protestant is very small compared with 
the differences between Christian and non- 
Christian, between those who do and 
those who do not believe that in. Jesus 
Christ God hath visited and redeemed 
His people.” 


CANADA 


Executive Council of General 
Synod Adopts Report on Doctrine 


At the annual meeting of the executive 
council of the General Synod of the Church 
of England in Canada, held at Port 
Arthur, Ont., on September 10th and 11th, 
the report of a special committee appointed 
by the General Synod Committee on “Faith 
and Order and Life and Work” on “The 
Doctrine of the Church,” was presented 
and read for approval. It was unanimously 
approved and copies were ordered to be 
printed and mailed to all Anglican clergy 
in Canada. 

At the close of the meeting, the presi- 
dent of the Council, Archbishop D. T. 
Owen, requested those present to repair 
to the Church where all joined in a simple 
but heartfelt service of Thanksgiving to 
Almighty God for this act of unity within 
our own Church. 


Those present included three arch- 
bishops, 19 bishops, 35 clerical, and 25 lay 
delegates. 


The report follows: 


REPORT OF THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 

“THE DocrRINE OF THE CHURCH,” 

APPOINTED BY THE (GENERAL SYNOD 

CoMMITTEE ON FAITH AND OrpeR, AND, 
LirE AND Work. 


The Church of God is a living organ- 
ism created by God, and not a voluntary 
organization set up by man. We believe 
it is the Divine intention that this Church 
should be manifested as One, Holy, Cath- 
olic, and Apostolic, that is to say, preserv- 
ing its essential unity, amid all diversity; 
its sanctity amid all temptations to lower 
its ideals and compromise with the world; 


_ its catholicity, in that it possesses and pro- 


claims in its fulness the truth of the Gospel 


for the whole of man’s being, to all men 
of all times and in all places; its apos- 
tolic character, in its steadfast adherence 
to the teaching and practice of the Apostles. 

We believe that this Church is indwelt 
by the Spirit of God and that in the 
measure in which it responds to the guid- 
ance of the Spirit it will realize its Unity, 
its Holiness, its Catholicity and its Apos- 
tolic character and be the instrument 
through which the eternal purpose of God 
to sum up all things in Christ, to gather 
men of all races into His Body, will be 
fulfilled. 

We believe that all persons baptized in 
the name of the Holy Trinity, who con- 
tinue in the true Faith of Christ, are mem- 
bers of the Church, that is of the outward 
and visible Body of Christ. But, in so far 
as these persons lack fellowship with one 
another in worship and work and a com- 
mon participation in the Divinely-appointed 
means of Grace, the Church is rent and 
divided; to the impoverishment of the 
Christian witness before the world, and 
to the grievous loss of all those thus sep- 
arated trom one another; and that-this is 
contrary to the Mind of Christ. 


ESSENTIALS FOR REUNION 


We believe that the visible unity of the 
Church which is the will of Our Lord is 
vital for the authentication of His Divine 
Mission to the world and for its own well- 
being; and that its attainment will involve 
at least the acceptance of: 

1. The Holy Scriptures as the record 
of God’s revelation of Himself and 
the rule and ultimate standard of 
Faith. 

2. Some summary of essential belief 
concerning God and His dealings 
with men. The most widely accepted 
and most satisfactory summary is, 
we believe, that contained in the 
Creed commonly called Nicene. 

3. The Divinely instituted Sacraments 
of Holy Baptism and the Holy Com- 
munion, as expressing for all the 
corporate life of the whole fellow- 
ship in and with Christ. 

4. A Ministry acknowledged by every 
part of the Church as possessing not 
only the inward call of the Spirit, but 
also the commission of Christ and 

. the authority of the whole Body. 

For the allaying of doubts and scruples 

in the future and for the more perfect 


realization of the truth that the Ministry. 


must be a Ministry of the whole Church 
and not merely of any part thereof, we set 
forth what we understand to be the posi- 
tion of the Church of England with regard 
to the Ministry as follows: 
A Ministry of the Word and Sacra- 
ments is a Divine ordinance for the 
Church, and has been since the days 
of the Apostles, an integral part of its 
organized life. 
It is a ministry within the Church ex- 
ercising representatively (in the Name 
and by the authority of the Lord Who 
is the Head of the Church, and by the 
enabling grace of the Holy Spirit) the 
_ powers and functions which are inherent 
in the Church as the Body of Christ. 
It is a ministry of the Church and not 
merely of any part thereof. 


No man can take this Ministry } 
himself. It must be conferred by|} 
within the Church, through the ay 
priate action of those who have pi 
authority to confer it. There mu 
not only an inward call of the sif 
but also an outward and visible cali} 
commission by the Church. 
It is in accordance with Apostolic | 
tice and the ancient custom of} 
Church that this Commission shouf 
given through Ordination, with pif 
and the laying on of hands by thosey 
have authority given to them to or/} 
We believe that in Ordination, tog} 
with this commission to minister,# 
vine Grace is given through the ay 
of the Holy Spirit in response te 
prayer of faith, for the fulfilmerg 
the charge thus committed. I 
We believe that such a ministry if 
cured in the threefold order of Bis} 
Priests and Deacons. 
In view of the fact that the Episecd 
was from early times and for many|} 
turies accepted, and by the greater pa 
Christendom is still accepted, as the m 
whereby this authority of the whole 
is given, we are convinced that it ougl: 
be accepted as such for the united ch) 
of the future. r 
We are also convinced that this ac 
ance of a constitutional and represent® 
Episcopate involves no repudiation of t 
elements of Presbyterial and Congr. 
tional order which have been cherishe 
certain communions without the Ep 
pate. Indeed, there is manifest recogn®) 
of the place of these elements in the 
vision of the Anglican Ordering of Pr 
that the laying on of hands be byl). 
Bishop “with the Priests present,” an) 
the reading of the “Si quis” in the cont 
gation prior to Ordination. The presem 
tion of those elements along with the 
copate seems to furnish hope for the 
alization of a Ministry which will be 
versally recognized and acknowledge 
every part of the Church as possessing 
only the inward call of the Spirit but 
the commission of Christ and the authe 


of the whole Body. 


NORWAY 
Quisling Bishop Resigns 


Information from the Swedish press 
dicates that the first resignation o 
bishop codperating with the Quis 
regime has occurred. Bishop Zwilgmé 
of Bergen has resigned after being foi 
to carry on almost alone in his diocese 
cause the local clergy would not 
with him. 

The report also stated that 
Siverssen of Tromsoe, also a Quisling 
had offered his resignation, but was | 
active because of the failure to get anof 
clergyman to take over his office. 

Other reports from Norway said 
the five bishops not under arrest have 
Oslo where they have been negotiai 
with the government for nearly ; 
weeks. The controversy remained _ 
tled. It was said that the bishops, | 
making any concessions, demanded 
lease of Bishop Berggrav. 


EDITORIAL 


The Church in California 


HE date of this issue of THE Livinc CHURCH is that 
bf the commemoration of St. Francis of Assisi. It is an 
appropriate coincidence that this should be the date for 
val issue devoted to the diocese of California, for St. 
3 is the patron of its see city, San Francisco. 
tthe accompanying map shows, the state of California 
ded into four ecclesiastical jurisdictions: the dioceses of 
mia, Sacramento, and Los Angeles, and the missionary 
of San Joaquin. Except for Texas, it is the only state 
f the Mississippi to contain more than two dioceses or 
aary districts; and only the states of New York and 
lvania exceed it in that respect. Of the 59,563 com- 
ants in the state of California, 17,094 live in the popu- 
‘oastal area from 50 miles above San Francisco Bay to a 
just below San Luis Obispo, which comprises the diocese 
'fornia. And to these 17,000 communicants permanently 
‘t in the diocese must be added an undetermined number 
‘municants among the soldiers, sailors, marines, and war 
rial workers who are so heavily concentrated on this 
ern Front” of the American continent. 
, these thousands of Churchmen, under the able leader- 
> their Bishop, the Rt. Rev. Karl Morgan Block, D.D., 
, we dedicate this issue. (Later we shall devote a similar 
o the work of the Church in the diocese of Los Angeles, 
ising the southern coastal area of California.) Making 
they do about one and one-quarter percent of the com- 
ant strength of the Episcopal Church in the entire 
1 States, they form a strong bulwark of the Church 
Far West. 
may come as a surprise to some Churchmen in other 
of the United States to recall that within the present 
of the diocese of California the first Anglican services 
is continent were held. As related elsewhere in this 
Drake’s chaplain, the Rev. Francis Fletcher, held one or 
services on the shore of what has since been known as 
’s Bay in the year 1579—more than a quarter of a cen- 
efore the Rev. Robert Hunt celebrated the Holy Com- 
n and established the first parish of the Church at 
‘own, Virginia. To that 16th-century naval chaplain 
ccompanied the bold Elizabethan explorer and sea rover 
he credit for holding the first Christian service in the 
h tongue on our coast, for the first use of the Book of 
on Prayer in this country, and for one of the first re- 
missionary prayers on our continent. A cross in San 
sco’s Golden Gate Park appropriately commemorates 
firsts.” 
t for two and a half centuries after that, no Anglican 
s were held in California. At first a Spanish colony and 
| part of the new republic of Mexico, California was 
foreign land to Americans, and her only Church until 
1eteenth century was that of Rome. Not until 1847 did 
r naval chaplain, the Rev. I. M. Leavenworth, a priest 
diocese of New York who was not only a chaplain but 
irgeon for the American ship Brutus, hold a Prayer 
service on that distant coast. But from that time on 
ss was rapid, and only three years later a convention of 
rgymen and thirteen laymen organized the rudiments 
iocese and elected a bishop—Dr. Horatio Southgate, 
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The eyes of the Church are upon them. 


who had just resigned as American bishop in Constantinople. 
He declined the election, but after another three years Gen- 
eral Convention sent out the pioneer William Ingraham Kip, 
who became the first Bishop of California. 


HUS the real history of the Church in California covers 
a span of nearly a century. For many years it was a 
rough and ready pioneer Church, its services often being held 
in saloons, mining camps, dance halls, or any place that might 
be available. But it was the kind of Church that appealed to 
the best in the characters of the hardy prospectors and adven- 
turers that made up the turbulent society of California in the 
gold-rush days; and as a more civilized society gradually 
emerged, the Episcopal Church became the backbone of many 
a growing community. From 1874 to 1890 especially, there 
was a period of remarkable growth. In 1901 the holding of 
General Convention in San Francisco directed the attention 
of the whole Church to its progress. In 1906 the great earth- 
quake and fire were of course a tragedy to the Church as well 
as the community; but from the ruins and destruction grew 
a stronger and more substantial Church, recognized as one of 
the most enduring elements of a city and state attaining not 
only its maturity, but a position of acknowledged leadership in 
the vast western reaches of this fast-growing nation. 
Today the Church in the diocese of California is faced 
with new opportunities and new challenges. Once more there 
is an influx of people, this time the men of the army and navy 
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and the war workers. Blackouts and alarms upset its orderly 
ways. The Japanese element, not a few of them Churchmen, 
have been evacuated. New problems are met on every hand, 
and they must be solved if the Church is to continue to go 
forward in California. It is a time for strong leadership, 
straight thinking, and courageous pioneering. Churchmen in 
California have an opportunity to set the pace for the entire 
Church in the special circumstances of effective ministry in 
wartime to soldiers and civilians alike. Today there is a new 
and vital challenge to the pioneer spirit that has been so char- 
acteristic of the Church in California, from Fletcher’s 16th- 
century service to Bishop Block’s establishment of the School 
of Prophets to enrich the ministry of the 20th-century clergy 
in the entire Pacific coast area. 

We salute the Church in the diocese of California. The 
eyes of the Church throughout the nation are upon her, and 
the other dioceses and missionary districts in the Far West— 
once more our frontier, this time against the craftiest and most 
deceitful enemy that our nation has ever faced. Man’s extrem- 
ity once again is proving to be God’s opportunity. May the 
Church in California take the fullest advantage of that oppor- 
tunity for His honor and glory, and for the building of 
Christ’s Kingdom. 


Episcopal Changes 


ITHIN the short period of six weeks the American 

Episcopal Church is scheduled to gain four bishops and 
to lose one. The gains are Drs. W. Roy Mason, consecrated 
Suffragan Bishop of Virginia September 21st; John Moore 
Walker, consecrated Bishop of Atlanta September 29th ; Oliver 
J. Hart, to be consecrated Bishop Coadjutor of Pennsylvania 
October 16th; and Herman R. Page, to be consecrated Bishop 
of Northern Michigan October 23d. The loss is Dr. Spence 
Burton, SSJE, whose enthronement November Ist will mark 
the termination of his status as Suffragan Bishop of Haiti, and 


~his membership in the American House of Bishops. 


Bishop Walker has a distinguished record to live up to in 
the episcopate of his predecessor, Bishop Mikell. 

Bishop Mason, a tidewater Virginian by birth, has spent 
his entire ministry in that diocese, where for many years he 
has been associate archdeacon for mountain work. In electing 
him, Virginia followed a century-old tradition of raising only 
native sons to its episcopate. The last time a non-Virginian 
was chosen by the diocese was in 1842, when John Johns, a 
native of Delaware, became coadjutor and subsequently Bishop 
of Virginia. Bishop Mason is the first suffragan that Virginia 
has ever had, and that diocese now has the unique distinction 
of having all four kinds of active bishops—Presiding Bishop, 
diocesan Bishop (Dr. Tucker is both of these), Bishop Co-. 
adjutor (Dr. Goodwin), and Suffragan Bishop (Dr. Mason). 
Truly Virginia is the most episcopal diocese in the Episcopal 
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of Bishop Burton to the see of Nassau, in our sister Chi) 
of the West Indies. His translation will make the dioces 
Nassau a unique link between the Church of England 
the American Church, with himself as the living symbe 
the unity of the Anglican communion. But we cannot Ted}f 
from expressing our regret that Bishop Burton will no lol 
be a member of the American House of Bishops, or (tee 
cally) of the American Church. He will still be an Amer 
citizen, however, and the technicality will not prevent ml 
welcoming him as one of our own on every possible oce | 
We have not exported him nor disowned him; rather he i 
a sort of lease-lend basis, and whatever the technicalities 
be, we still count him as one of our own. And we trust he 
continue to be as familiar a figure in American Chu 
as he was when he served as rector of San Francisco’s C 
of the Advent, or as superior of the Cowley Fathers att 
headquarters in Massachusetts. 

To all of these bishops and bishops-elect, as they 
upon their new fields of work, we extend our heartiest g 
ings and our best wishes for long and successful episcof 
May God bless their work and make it bear fruit an hand 
fold. 


Ralph Adams Cram 
N THE death of Ralph Adams Cram, the Church Milif} 


has lost one of its most distinguished and many-ta et 
individuals. Dr. Cram was a Catholic scholar and artis® 
the medieval school; a contemporary successor of Cellini} 
Vinci, and the other great artists of the Middle Ages, % 
were writers, statesmen, and political philosophers as well 
craftsmen. And, like them, everything that he undertook 
inspired, guided, and undergirt with religion. 

As of Christopher Wren it may be said of Ralph 
Cram, “Si monumentum requiris, circumspice.” The grow) 
Cathedral of St. John the Divine, in New York City, is® 
greatest and best-known monument. But there are mp 
others: beautiful Gothic buildings at Princeton and ~ 
Point, Williams and Sweetbriar; the monastery of the C 
Fathers in Cambridge and the lovely chapel of the Holy 
Fathers at West Park; the chapels of the University o 
South, Choate School, Mercersburg School, St. George’s - 
port, and Wheaton College; the Cathedrals in Hastings, 
Dallas, Tex., Detroit, and Halifax, N. S.; and magni 
parish churches in cities and towns throughout the lan 
addition to the scores of architectural gems that he I 
signed and built are many, such as St. James’ Church, 
York, St. Luke’s Cathedral, Portland, Me., and the 
of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., to which he ma 
portant additions or alterations; and still others, such 
Washington and San Francisco Cathedrals, to which h 
tributed as consulting architect. In fact it is 
pte ip cearels a genuine Gothic struc 

ring the past eae cod that does 
pikes Dr. Cras either 
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lgly thing, man knows to be untrue.” This conviction 
the heart of every one of his architectural triumphs. 
t Dr. Cram was net solely an architect; he was a social 
ypher as well. With Chesterton, he blamed Calvin and 
trines for “all the destructive forces of modern thought: 
inism, behaviorism, dialectical materialism, Frewdis- 
In politics, he associated himself with what he termed 
iligh Democracy of Washington, Jefferson, and Adams,” 
yosed to “‘the low democracy of Jackson, the so-called 
philosophers and politicians of the nineteenth cen- 
ind a dispossessed proletariat.” The only truly free man, 
ld, is one “who owns and administers his own land, 
‘trade, art, or profession and is able, at 
ain himself and his family therefrom.’ To such free 
ne thought, the electoral franchise should be confined : 
1 he recognized that in America this ideal was “a purely 
nic proposition, for by no conceivable means could so 
> a revolution be accomplished.” Most of us would, 
, regard it as an undesirable backward step. But it was 
-e disfranchisement of the poor that Dr. Cram wanted; 
it was their enrichment, through hand ownership and 
val of the craft guilds, thus fitting them, in his opinion, 
press the rights and duties of genuinely free men. 
‘hether in art, in politics, or in philosophy, the concepts 
lph Adams Cram were firmly rooted in his religion. He 
n Anglo-Catholic, by conversion and conviction. While 
1 the highest respect of Roman Catholics and Protestants 
and was often admitted into their inner circles, he never 
d either his Anglicanism nor his Catholicism. His loyalty 
ver to the faith of the One, Holy, Catholic, Apostolic 
th, as received and taught in the Anglican communion. 
ied, as he had lived, in the full sacramental fellowship 
it Church. May he rest in peace. 


necessity, to 


Lord's Prayer 


> following editorial is a borrowed one. It appeared as the 
g editorial in the Victoria, B.C., Daily Colonist of Sep- 
r 6, 1942. A reader sent it to us with the comment: “How’s 
ar an editorial in a secular paper?” Our answer is—Fine; 
or a Church paper also. Therefore we gladly adopt it and 
t it herewith. 


“HETHER considered as literature, philosophy, or di- 
vine injunction, there is no more eloquent passage in 
nglish language than that which we know as the Lord’s 
1. As literature, it stands supreme, by itself, alone. As 
ophy, it embraces all that the human mind has thought, 
till points upward to a vast beyond. As divine injunc- 
it has been accepted by great numbers of people through 
y centuries as inspired, compelling, and inescapable. Yet, 
we gabble it, on such occasions as we make use of it 
| 

he seventy golden words of the Lord’s Prayer are lit- 
re, beyond all challenge. Each word is indispensable, 
-edolent with meaning; and there remain none that could 
cen away. There is some evidence that the Lord’s Prayer 
een polished, like the beautiful jewel that it is, as it 
1 from generation to generation; until today it shines 
every scintilating facet. But no one has re-written it, 
10 one ever will. Simple, unforced, and vibrant with 
ing, the Lord’s Prayer stands alone. 

[any and deeply searching have been the philosophies of 
ind, since the time of the Ancients. Some of them have 


the pure growth of mind without feeling. Others were 
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the outpourings of the human heart, as man sought for a 
clearer answer from the universe of the unknown. Some have 
attempted to reach a balance between the mind and the heart. 
None has encompassed such a way of life as may be found in 
the Lord’s Prayer; none other has reached a balance that 
could hold both the mind and heart of man through two 
milleniums. 

Accepted as divine injunction, the Lord’s Prayer means a 
great deal more than either literature or philosophy could give 
it. It is a way of life. It is that way of life, in short, for which 
the world is still searching ; even now, as in the dawn of Chris- 
tian history. There is no charter for human liberties that would 
be valid without it. And what, precisely, is the Lord’s 
What does it say? 
beauty that it is: 

“Our Father, who art in heaven, Hallowed be Thy Name. 
Thy kingdom come. Thy will be done on earth, as it is in 
heaven. Give us this day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
trespasses, as we forgive those that trespass against us. And 
lead us not into temptation; but deliver us from evil; for 
Thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and 
ever. Amen.” 

‘The world has not yet grown into that. The world is not 
yet ready to share even its conception of heaven. The world, 
of old, has hugged both its temptations and its trespasses, 
calling them by fancied names. The world of man has been 
slow to forgive anyone; while it has nursed, and piled, its 
resentments into a vast, heaping mound. The world has paid 
its tributes to many, many kingdoms; but seldom its first or 
its finest tribute to that which is of the Kingdom of God. 
Bread it understands, but has not shared; nor yet has come 
the common brotherhood of man. 

The Lord’s Prayer is still something that may only be 
realized in the future, as it never has been in the past. For 
mankind has yet to learn that life is short, and that something 
greater than man’s will holds sway. But as a light, shining 
through the darkened corridor of ages, it only grows in bril- 
liance; in literature, in philosophy, or as divine injunctions a 
perfect thing, a jewel in itself. Only, we should not gabble it. 
Its seventy golden words perhaps contain the Way of Life 
itself. 


Prayer? 
? Let us examine it, ungabbled, for the gem of 


People Who Made This Issue Possible 


HE department of promotion of the diocese of 

California has prepared the special material for this 
issue of THe Livinc CHuRCH, in cooperation with the 
regular staff. The general editor of the California sec- 
tion is the Rev. Dr. Randolph Crump Miller. Material 
has been prepared and editorial help has been given by 
Bishop Block, the Rev. Messrs. Frederick Avery, John 
P. Craine, Keppel Hill, Edward Kilburn, Joseph M. 


Kitagawa, A. Ronald Merrix, Placido Palmejar, Mark 
Rifenbark, D.D., Russell Staines, Joseph Tsukamoto, 
James P. Turner, D.D., Thomas H. Wright, D.D., and 
Miss Virginia Harrison, Miss Ruth Knapp, Dean Ethel 
M. Springer, and Miss Frances Young. Source mate- 
rials for articles include Bishop Kip’s Early Days of 
My Episcopate, D. O. Kelley’s History of the Diocese 


of California, 1849-1915, two bound theses at the 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific, and the journals 
of the diocese and of the House of Churchwomen. 


From Drake’s Bay On... 
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By the Rev. Randolph Crump Miller, Ph. D. 4 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific; Vicar, St. i 


Instructor, 


founding 


NOME 30 before the 

of the Jamestown colony and almost 

45 years before the arrival of some 
of our ancestors on the Mayflower, Chap 
lain Francis Fletcher amazed the Indians 
and pleased the crew of Sir Francis Drake 
with services from the Prayer Book of 
the Church of England. At Drake’s Bay, 
20 miles north of San Francisco, from June 
17 to July 23, 1579, while the Golden 
Hinde was being repaired, a number of 
services were held on the shores of Cali 
fornia. Today, this event is marked by the 
famous Prayer Book Cross in Golden Gate 
Park and by the Drake plaque. 

In 1847, Chaplain W. R. Leavenworth 
recruited a congregation from the saloons 
and dance halls of San Francisco for a 
service in the “Parker House.” Two mis- 
sionaries arrived almost at the same time 
in 1849, and this led to the organization 


years 
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of two parishes, Grace Church (later to 


become the cathedral) and ‘Trinity 
Church. With no missionary bishop in 
sight, it was suggested that the Church 


in California obtain a bishop through the 
Russo-Greek Church in Alaska! No 
tion was taken, however. On the evening 
of July 24, 1850, the first convocation met 
Holy Communion and a highly or- 
iginal constitution was drawn up during 
the next few days. Although the area was 
organized into a diocese, the House of 
Bishops sent a missionary bishop in 1853. 
He was William Ingraham Kip, a gentle- 
man and scholar whose episcopacy lasted 
until 1890. In his brilliant little book, The 
Early Days of My Episcopate, he wrote 
of his doubts. He was consecrated before 
he recovered from the effects of his elec- 
tion, but because his family responsibilities 
were small (he had only two children), 


ac= 


tor 


Alban’s Mission, Albany, Calif. | 


ij 
there was no reason why he shoul¢s 
accept. { 
Things went slowly at first. Jou}! 
were long and arduous. It was 185%) 
fore he was able to visit the little he® 
of Los Angeles. The constitution wai 
vised to meet the relation between}} 
diocese and General Convention, which} 
been omitted from the first formation#: 
1857, he was elected as diocesan bis) 
and by 1872 his salary was $20,003 
arrears. In 1874, Northern California® 
made a missionary district. The state 
the church both began to grow 1 
rapidly. The diocese was incorporated! 
Luke’s Hospital was founded. In ] 
when Bishop Kip was 79 years 
William Ford Nichols was consecrate 
his successor, and in 1893 the first Buy 
of California died. 
An interesting but ill-fated experir§ 


g of Church history before th 
ed only a few years ago was the record by Drake of his ak x 1580. hye 
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Firistian education which Bishop Kip 
tot know about until the Rev. James 
Breck arrived, was begun in Benicia 
»'68. A divinity school and school for 
grew rapidly, but the financial prob- 
became more and more Complicated. 
=y was borrowed to start a school 
fizirls, the debt was transferred to 
bp Wingfield of Northern California, 
pby 1889 the whole enterprise had 
ysed. 


BisHop NicHo.is 


hen Bishop Nichols was elected, one 
3 vestrymen said: “If you must go to 
wild God-forsaken country, we of the 
y mean to fit you to take care of 
self. I will give you a Winchester 
so and so a revolver, another a 
e knife... .” The tempo of diocesan 
nistration increased almost at once. 
896, the diocese of Los Angeles was 
ppart and the Rev. Joseph Horsfall 
son became the first Bishop, serving 
1928. In San Francisco, plans were 
2 almost immediately to make Grace 
weh into a real Cathedral. It had been 
3ishop’s church from the beginning, but 
vuntil 1910 was a regular dean ap- 
ited, and the present edifice was con- 
tted under the supervision of the Very 
J. Wilmer Gresham. 
‘r. Breck’s dream of a divinity school 
senicia had failed, but Bishop Nichols 
quick to see the need for one west 
he Mississippi. In 1893, the Church 
‘nity School of the Pacific was founded 
an Mateo, and the Bishop became its 
dean. In 1911, the school was moved 
an Francisco, with Mr. G. W. Gibbs 
he chief benefactor. Under the leader- 
of Dean Herbert W. Powell, the 
ol was moved to Berkeley in 1930, 
re it has grown rapidly with the Rev. 
iry H. Shires as dean. Also during the 
copate of Bishop Nichols, St. Mar- 
t's House was founded by the Rev. 
er Bishop) Edward L. Parsons. Both 
tutions receive support from the 
ith Province. 
Jolt-jolt-jolt, sway-sway-sway, rattle- 
le-rattle over big, age-like tens of sec- 
; with a deep diapason of rumbling, 
then a great ugly, last BANG... .” 
s was Bishop Nichols’ description of 
morning of April 18, 1906, when San 
ncisco had its “fire” (referred to by 
San Franciscans as the ‘“earthquake’’). 
ny Church organizations throughout 
country sent money and food to Bishop 
nols, who had a committee to handle 
distribution of supplies to churchpeo- 
For months, congregations of destroyed 
rches held services in the library of 
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BisHop Parsons 
divisions of the rapidly growing 
id diocese were not enough, and in 
e missionary district of San Joaquin 
apart, with the consecration of 
‘Louis Childs Sanford in 1911. 
t a smaller diocese which could be 
by the Bishop with the aid of an 
acon. As Bishop Nichols grew older, 
for a coadjutor, and in 1919 the 
. Edward Lambe Parsons, then 
of St. Mark’s Church, Berkeley, 


URING the last war, Harry 
Lauder, the Scotch comedian, 


visited Camp Dix, New Jersey, 
in his tour of entertainment at the 
training centers of the Army. I recall 
only too vividly the imagery about 
which he built an impressive talk to 
the men in the service. 

“T was sitting at dusk in the window 
of my home in Edinburgh,” he said. 
“In the darkening gloom, a tiny light 
flickered. Suddenly it was lifted and 
one of the street lamps in the distance 
became aglow. After an interval, an- 
other became luminous, and another. 
It was the work of the lamplighter, on 
his habitual task, climbing a steep hill 
in Edinburgh, lighting the lamps that 
dispelled darkness and made more easy 
the progress of men and women on 
their legitimate journeys through the 
city. 

“The lights have gone out in Europe,” 
said Mr. Lauder, “and we must relight 
them, one by one.” 


How much more true is the analogy . 


today, when the unbelievable has hap- 
pened, the Dark Ages have been reborn. 
In many countries the flickering light 
of freedom ‘is held tremulously in cour- 
ageous hands. Ultimately the lamps of 
civilization will again be rekindled— 
securely, please God—in this drafty 
world. But freedom worthy of the name 
is built upon those ethical motivations 
that shine from the Cross of Calvary. 
It was the Lord Christ Himself who 
gave to the peoples of all tongues and 
nations, the assurance of man’s dignity 
and eternal worth in the sight of God. 
The rights of the individual, respect for 
minorities, freedom—personal and cor- 
porate—can alone be secured by the 
forthright acceptance of the premise 
that Jesus taught and for which He 
offered His life. ; 


As we dedicate ourselves and our all 


for victory over cruelty and oppression, 


let us give to the Church the allegiance 
and support that alone can sustain 
morale and achieve unity of purpose 
and endeavor. Despite its ineptitudes 
and failures, the survival value of the 
Christian Church vindicates its pri- 


ority as the agency of man’s political 


Message 


from 
Bishop 
Block 


and spiritual regeneration. We may 
well win the war and lose the peace 
because of the shortsightedness of those 
who fail to see the relevancy of religion 
in the establishment of a secure world 
order. 

We of the Church need first to con- 
fess our disloyalty to the rigorous de- 
mands of Him Whom we revere as 
Master and Lord, and to express our 
repentance by a sincere rededication to 
the worship of God and service to 
Church and nation. Thus refreshed and 
reinvigorated, we can plead with the 
complacent and indifferent to help build 
the Church of Christ, so it can become 
the motive power of a truer democracy 
in which men and women grateful for 
its freedom, will give the last full mea- 
sure of sacrifice that liberty worthy of 
the name shall not perish from the 
face of the earth. 

Thus our appeal for the support of 
the Church’s work during the coming 
year is lifted to new and global levels. 
For weal or for woe, the world is now 
one family in which each nation and 
individual has a stake. Out of the cur- 
rent tragedy has come an inescapable 
vindication of the missionary appeal. 

Let us open our Churches during 
these troubled days so that the way- 
farer may keep his tryst with God. Let 
us forsake trivial and cabined parochial 
interests, as we dedicate ourselves to 
the rebirth of our world. Let there be 
no dimout in the Church of that type 
of generosity which service to the men 
in the armed forces increasingly elicits 
from an aroused and grateful people. 
Like fire creeping along the ground, let 
a spirit of burning zeal grow in indi- 
vidual, parish, and diocese until the 
forces that make for righteousness can 
shape the pattern of things to come. 

Even so, it is late. Please God, not 
too late—certainly not, if we are co- 
laborers with Him. 
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was elected, succeeding to the diocesan 
leadership in 1924 when Bishop Nichols 
died. 

The episcopate of Bishop Parsons lasted 
until 1940. During that period the number 
of communicants increased from a little 
over 11,000 to well over 17,000, with 
23,500 baptized persons reported. In this 
same era, over $2,000,000 were raised for 
the construction of the great cathedral 
on Nob Hill. Outside the diocese, Bishop 
Parsons made a name for himself through- 
out the Church. In the fields of social 
pronouncements by the Church, Church 
unity, and liturgics he made both himself 
and the diocese famous. His articles and 
addresses further the tradition of a great 
and noble liberalism. His book, written in 
collaboration with the Rev. Dr. Bayard 
Hale Jones on The American Prayer Book 
(Scribners) is certain to be a classic for 
years to come. 


BisHop Biock 


In 1938, the Rev. Dr. Karl Morgan 
Block became Bishop Coadjutor, and in 
1940 he succeeded Bishop Parsons as di- 
ocesan. Changes were made in the struc- 
ture and functions of the diocese to 
account for the policies of the new Bishop. 
There was an upsurging of enthusiasm 
which showed itself in new _ building 
projects, additional clergy, increased racial 
work, and increased income. The total in- 
come of the diocese for all causes totaled 
$408,585 in 1938, and in 1941 this swelled 
to $442,497. Communicant strength has 
remained about the same. Support of the 
Church’s Program increased from $30,842 
in 1938 to $34,492 in 1941. The latest 
figures show 25,223 baptized persons and 
17,065 communicants, 106 clergy canoni- 
cally resident in the diocese, 48 parishes 
and 31 missions. 

The Bishop in his address to the di- 


ocesan convention in 1941 brought out 


clearly the projects which deserved par- 


¥ GotpEN Gate Brince: /¢ links the diocese. 
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ticular attention. To meet the demands of 
the war, which has necessarily centered a 
large number of men on the Pacific Coast, 
an army and navy commission has been 
established under the chairmanship of the 
Rev. Frederick Avery. Most of the work 
has centered in aiding parishes near army 
posts. The structure and functions of 
Grace Cathedral have been radically re- 
vised so that it operates financially as a 
parish and structurally as a cathedral. 
Racial work has been furthered with the 
building of the new True Sunshine Mis- 
sion in Oakland and the importation by 
clipper of the Rev. Wai On Shim to work 
with the Rev. Daniel Wu. A Filipino priest 
has taken over the old Japanese mission 
in San Francisco for the duration, and is 
doing magnificent work among his people. 
The constitution and canons of the di- 
ocese have been completely revised by a 
commission headed by Dean Henry H. 
Shires. The diocesan magazine, the Pa- 
cific Churchman, has received national 
recognition for its attractive format and 
expert editing. 

Women’s work in the diocese has taken 
on a new stature. The House of Church- 
women and the Woman’s Auxiliary have 
been combined in a single structure, which 
has led to increased efficiency for all 
women’s groups. Substantial support has 
been given to the True Sunshine Mission. 
The women work closely with the army 
and navy commission in visiting the sick, 
acting as hostesses, providing parties, 
bringing girls to dances with chaperones. 
Coming up before the diocesan convention 
for 1943 is a constitutional amendment 
which will give each parish and mission a 
woman delegate to Convention. 

There has been a rapid turn-over of 
clergy in the diocese. A year ago, there 
were some 22 vacancies. By June of 1942, 
there were no vacancies. Bishop Block 
chose his men for the smaller missions 
with extreme care, and as a result these 


Redwood Empire Assn. 


_ dramatic appeal of the men in the servic 


cil has been difficult to grasp the proble 


av 


} 
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missions showed rapid growth; some 
them are approaching parochial sta! 
Clergy who have left the diocese h¥® 
either gone into the chaplain corps or 19) 
much larger parishes in neighboring jf 
oceses. The age-level of the clergy @ 
been lowered by these changes, and iby 


BisHop Kip: Consecrated before he 
had decided to accept. \ 
felt that the work of the Church has be} 
immeasurably strengthened. In San Fral 
cisco alone, three of the larger churchiy 
have received new clergy: Dean Thom 
H. Wright and Canon John P. Craine § 
the Cathedral; the Rev. Sumner Walte 
to be Rector of Trinity Church; and t 
Rev. John C. Lefer to be Rector of § 
Luke’s. It is indicative of the policy 
Bishop Block that three of these four can) 
from other parishes within the dioces 
The war has made a great change 
the policies of the diocese and of mar 
parishes and missions. A little and almo 
forgotten mission at Jolon has been give 
to the Army chaplains for their exclusi 
use. A small church and rectory at Pas 
Robles have been overrun by soldiers. TI 
great service men’s center and Red Cro 
station at Grace Cathedral have dra 
the attention of all interested in eithe 
morale or civilian defense, and the di 
dends show in the large number of servi 
men to be seen at the Cathedral on an 
Sunday. The little town of San Migue 
had only a “Church of God,” and 
Methodist and Episcopal’ Churches hay 
cooperated in providing a hostess hous 
and chapel for the use of all non-Roma 
communions at Camp Roberts and in 
town. Every community near an army pos 
has felt this same _ problem, 
churches have shown remarkable judgmen 
in adjusting to the new needs thrust upo: 
them. \ 
; The great change occasioned by the shift 
in civilian populations is a new and les 
appreciated challenge. The number of 
workers swelling communities with trai 
camps, new housing projects, and comm 
ing from nearby towns is so great that 
churches have not been able to rise a 
quately to the occasion. Because of 


brought about by the shifting populati ) 
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Hof the opportunities for future devel- 
ints in the diocese is to meet the needs 
e war workers. These transitions of 
, villages into thriving industrial com- 
ities are going to be more permanent 
i the changes due to nearby army 
s; and unless the church rises to meet 


ssHoP NicHots: “d Winchester rifle, 
revolver, a bowie knife .. .” 


> semi-permanent alterations, large 
ortions of the population may be lost 
1e Church entirely. That the leadership 
re diocese is aware of this problem is 
-ated by the placing of capable clergy 
jese strategic spots. 
1 spite of the war, the outlook for 
fornia is generally favorable to an ex- 
ion of the Church. When priorities 
ait, there will be an upsurging of 
ling by congregations which are now 
ting in stores, rented buildings, or out- 
ed churches. Some strategic buildings 
> completed just before the war (in- 
ing a new parish house for the church 
an Francisco with the largest church 
ol, and the mission for the Chinese). 
long range policy of the diocese in 
ig aid to missions with real promise 
evelopment’ will mean the construction 
ficient and practical church buildings 
never it becomes possible. 

final point which will center the at- 
ion of the national Church on the 
ese of California in 1946 is the invita- 
for General Convention to meet in 
Francisco in that year. The last ap- 
ance of this august body in California 
in 1901 (when some bishops objected 
use of the danger of travelling in the 
of the Indians—they really did!). 
ether or not the war is over in four 
s, it is expected that San Francisco’s 
d hospitality will be sufficient to pro- 
a great and glorious General Con- 
ion. 
his, briefly, is the past and a look 
‘the future of the diocese of Cali- 
a. More details of the functioning of 
ocese are given in another article, 
some brief stories of interesting par- 
mepetsonaees, and institutions appear 
le rest of this issue. The total picture 
of a diocese devoted to the work 
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DIOCESAN OFFICE 
A Streamlined, Functional 


Siructure Gets Results 


N THE fall of 1939, a group of clergy 
and laity were called to a meeting 
by Bishop Block. They were a special 

committee, he said, to revise the constitu- 
tion and canons of the diocese. It sounded 
like a tedious job, and it was. It meant 
perusal of all the Journals of Convention 
since 1934, plus the writing of new legisla- 
tion to take care of the revising of the 
organization of the diocese, plus the edit- 
ing of all the material so that it would 
make The chief purpose was not 
bringing the Manual up to date, important 
as that was. The important thing was 
that the diocese was being streamlined and 
stripped for action. 

The committee on the revision of the 
Manual was a means to making important 
changes. The streamlining was symbolized 
by the bringing of San Francisco voting 
machines into the cathedral for convention 
(which made voting easy for natives of 
San Francisco and at first completely puz- 
zled the delegates from the East Bay). The 
major alterations were made in the di- 
ocesan council, which was reduced to five 
departments and modeled after the Na- 
tional Council. 


sense, 


DEPARTMENTS 


The department of Church extension has 
worked out a principle of “devolution,” 
whereby aided missions are asked to take 
successive reductions in subsidies. These 
missions have taken over more responsi- 
bility and some have already reached pa- 
rochial status. This has released funds 


for opening new work in other fields, for 
aiding less prosperous congregations, and 
for making the entire diocese more healthy. 


‘ 


The department of social relations has 
discovered that during war time most of 
the congregations are turning to Red Cross 
work. It has dealt with such social prob- 
lems as the migrants and the three day 
marriage law. It has close affiliation with 
the city mission society, whose chaplain is 
the Rev. Dr. W. R. H. Hodgkin. In this 
field, the work of several deaconesses and 
of Miss Anna Clark at Trinity Center, 
Oakland, deserves mention. 

The department of promotion is re- 
sponsible for all the work behind the Every 
Member Canvass. It handles the publicity 
of the diocese, through radio, speaking 
bureaus, and the press. Its special com- 
mittee edits the Pacific Churchman, which 
is generally accepted as one of the most 
brilliantly edited diocesan papers in the 
entire Church, with layman Loring Schuler 
primarily responsible. Some of the most 
able and consecrated laymen in the di- 
ocese have recently attacked the problems 
facing the Church in the West, and this 
edition of THE Livinc CHurcH has been 
made their responsibility by the diocesan 
council. 

The department of finance provides the 
efficient means of taking care of all the 
duties of the treasurer’s office through 
a central agency. The payment of one- 
twelfth of all pledges and quotas by all 
parishes and missions, and in turn by the 
diocese to the National Council, is handled 
smoothly because of the work of this de- 
partment. This system has virtually elim- 
inated defaults in payments on pledges 
and quotas and has substantially increased 
the financial soundness of the diocese. 

The department of Christian education, 
under a director of Christian education 
employed by the diocese, Miss Frances 
Young, is the central clearing house for all 
problems pertaining to the educational pro- 
grams of the parishes and missions as well 
as headquarters of diocesan educational 
affairs. The details of this work are so 
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Bisuors Parsons AND Buiock: The retired and the present Bishop of California 
have both made notable contributions to the life of the Church. The photograph 
is an historic one, taken just after the service in which Bishop Block was consecrat- 


ed Coadjutor of the diocese. 
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important that they are covered in more 
detail in another article. 


Diocesan House 


People who come to see Bishop Block 
usually want either help or information. 
The arrangement of the diocesan house 1s 


excellent for this. As one enters the hall, 
there is a receptionist in the room at the 
right. She is acquainted with many details 


of the diocese and frequently the desired 
information may be obtained there. 
Across the hall is the office of the di- 


rector of Christian education, and more 
information and advice are to be found 
there. 

Around the corner is the treasurer’s 


office, giving both bad news and good. 

If one has an appointment, he is sent 
upstairs and even more data are available 
from the Bishop’s secretary. This process 
of going from one office to another may 
be accomplished in a minute or two, or it 
may take as much time as one needs. 

Finally, there is the Bishop himself, and 
that solves all one’s problems in a mo- 
ment, for he is able to put at work all 
the diocesan resources for the obtaining 
of help, information, advice, or whatever 
else is desired. 

The pulse of the diocese is found in 
this diocesan house; the various depart- 
ments and committees meet there; and 
from it come the energizing forces which 
make the diocese run as if on well lubri- 
cated bearings. 


CoNVOCATIONS 


The central administration of the di- 
ocese works from the diocesan council 
through its departments and various com- 
mittees. There is also a decentralized ad- 
ministration which works in an entirely 
different manner. The diocese is divided 
into four convocations, which are smaller 
geographical units. Each convocation has 
a dean who has specific powers similar 
to those of a rural. archdeacon, with a $200 
fund to cover expenses and his extra time. 
No dean may hold office more than four 
years. The convocational structure has 
four departments: missionary, youth, 
Christian education, and social relations. 
These deal with the local problems which 
are not necessarily the concern of the en- 
tire diocese. Twice a year, the convoca- 
tions meet to discuss their plans. 

These changes in diocesan structure 
were worked out by action of convention 
and written into the constitution and 
canons by a special committee. Many minor 
changes were made, giving the Bishop more 
complete control of the missions, providing 
for the Bishop’s approval in the election 
of the rector of a parish, revising the struc- 
ture of Grace Cathedral to put it under 
partial control of the cathedral congrega- 
tion, making provision for proportional 
representation of laymen in convention, and 
finally suggesting that women be delegates 
to convention. This last proposal comes up 
for final approval in January,’ 1943. 


this house might have power to vote con- 
currently with convention, but this was 
discarded in favor of the new legislation 
to have women delegates to convention. 

It can be seen that the democratic pro- 
cedures of the diocese have been stream- 
lined for efficiency. Many changes have 
been made, a new copy of the Constitution 
and Canons has been printed, and the 
motto is “Forward in Service.” 


ARMY AND NAVY 


Whole Cities of Young Soldiers 
in a War Zone 


By Freprrick H. AVERY 


Chairman, Army and Navy Commission 


OR almost a quarter-century, motor- 

ists traveling from Los Angeles to 

San Francisco had passed a tiny vil- 
lage in the Salinas valley whose sole dis- 
tinction was a crumbling and almost 
abandoned adobe mission established in 
California’s Spanish days by the Franciscan 
fathers; Mission San Miguel, and the little 
town beside it bearing the same name. At 
one time the Episcopal Church had had a 
mission there, but fire had destroyed that, 
and the declining population of the town 
made unwise its rebuilding. Census figures 
credited San Miguel with a population of 
500—a generous count for a tiny hamlet 
surrounded by bleak alkali hills. All of that 
was before the United States found itself 
confronted by a grave emergency. 

Then, to the north of San Miguel, there 
arose a mirage; city streets, row upon row 
of buildings, city lighting, hills made flat 
by great “bulldozers,” and Camp Roberts 
of the United States Army dwarfed the 
little hamlet to its south with a popula- 
tion of 25,000. War, at that time, seemed 
remote to the United States. Still, a na- 
tional emergency confronted us, and thou- 
sands were being trained for the war that 
might come. In little isolated towns 
throughout the nation, and particularly the 
West, population balances were suddenly 
upset by the miracle of cities springing 
up almost overnight—cities of young 
soldiers. 


Commisston’s Work 


That story, repeated again and again, is 
the story of many small towns in the di- 


-ocese of California. Bishop Block, forsee- 


ing the responsibilities and opportunities 
of the Church in such circumstances, or- 
dered the organization of the army and 
navy commission of the diocese of Cali- 


fornia in September of 1940. Since that 
time the commission has been actively en- 


gaged in its efforts to keep the Church 


‘with young men in military service. 


A card system of follow-up has kept 
track of hundreds from the diocese enter- 
ing the armed forces. Parishes and mis- 
sions adjoining large cantonments became 
centers for churchmen far from their home 


The women of the diocese have made~-parishes. At Monterey, adjoining Fort Ord 


their contributions through the house of 
Churchwomen and the diocesan Woman’s 


Auxiliary, which recently were combined — 


in one body and under one president, Mrs. 
Norman Livermore. It was suggested that 
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and the Monterey Presidio, the Commis- 


sion has rehabilitated St. James’ mission 


and established there a reception center 
for men of the Army with Deaconess 
Margaret Booz in charge. Dozens of let- 


ters from men now overseas testify to 
contribution the little service center 
made there. At San Miguel, the comn\}: 
sion, together with the Methodist Chuij). 
is erecting a chapel which will offer # 
services of both Churches to men of } 
adjoining cantonment. This chapel yi 
stand on the site of little St. John’s missijfy 
The mission lot was a contribution of | 
diocese to the project. 

Many Episcopal chaplains who ca) 
into. the large cantonments before the g 
ernment had equipped them with chaph 
asked the commission for assistance. 
appeal. from the Commission to parislif 
within the diocese resulted in contributi¢ 
of extra chalices and patens, altar cross! 
and candlesticks, and the diocesan ali 
guild generously contributed its time | 
preparing linens and altars hangings. 
San Francisco architect and a _ devoti 
Churchman designed and supervised tb) 
creation of a number of portable fic 
altars which were placed in the hands | 
chaplains. Funds for this purpose we 
contributed by parish organizations. 1 

Since America’s entry into the war, ti) 
responsibility of the army and navy coi) 
mission of the diocese of California h 
increased materially. The diocese, whii 
parallels the Pacific ocean for over 2 
miles, is now actually a war zone. Trail. 
ing camps have been augmented by coun) 
less men in actual defense of the Pacis 
coast, and others enroute to other zon® 
of war in the Pacific. 


Hospirat VIsiTiING 


Important among the present activitil’ 
of the diocese is the work being done | 
devoted women who give many hours @ 
their time each week to visit milita 
hospitals in the area. The chaplain of orf 
of these hospitals has stated that his wo: 
would be handicapped dangerously wit 
out the assistance of the hospital visitor}} 
A story told by one of the visitors unde: 
scores the chaplain’s remark. On one o 
casion she visited a ward in the hospiti 
earlier in the day than usual, and discoy 
ered one bed empty. “Where is Bill?” s 
asked the boy in the adjoining bed. “Q 
he’s out in the solarium this morning, 
was the reply, “and say, I want to tell yo 
something. This morning he said to m 
‘Just twelve more hours!’ I asked hin 
“Twelve hours until what?’ and he saic 
‘Why, twelve hours until that lady fro 
the church in town comes to see m 
again!’” Boys without acquaintances o 
friends among the civilians far from thei 
home are finding new friends they wil 
not forget among the Church’s visitors a 
the hospitals. 

Almost every parish in the diocese noy. 
has a local army and navy committee 
responsible to see that the boys from t 
parish are remembered with letters, mz 
azines, the parish bulletin, prayer bo 
and occasional gifts. The result of th 
efforts of these committees is that young 
Churchmen on the scattered fronts acro 
the world feel that their Church has n 
forgotten them. A typical letter from or 
boy was post-marked, “Pearl Harbor, D: 
cember 15, 1941.” It said in part: “WI 
one is far from home and all that is de 
to him, a gift like the one that react 
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today does wonders for a_fellow’s 
arale. It also reminds him that he is 
here not only to preserve his way of 
, but also his Faith. I wish I could 
y you how eagerly I look forward to the 
when I can worship again in the 
‘rch where I used to carry the cross. | 
»w now what a privilege that was.” 


VALIFORNIA CLerGy Srervinc As CuHaprains 


. P. M. Casady, Ist Lieut. Army Chaplains’ 
orps j 
- James R. Davidson, Ist Lieut. Army Chap- 
auins’ Corps . 
- David T. Gillmor, Lt. Col. Army Chaplains’ 
Lorps ; i 
Eric Jackson, Chaplain, Tanker Service, 
lerchant Marine 
ju. R. L. Jones, Lt. Navy Chaplains’ Corps 
Lindley Miller, 1st Lt. (Chaplain) Calif. 
tate Guard 
A. V. Muray, Captain, Army Chaplain’s 
orps 


DUCATION 
‘Solid Front 


HE educational front in the diocese 

of California is a solid one. In addi- 

tion to a diocesan department re- 
wned throughout the Church and an 
ive college work, the diocese contains 
o noted Church institutions of higher 
‘rming—the Church Divinity School of 
- Pacific and St. Margaret’s House. For 
- clergy there is the School of Prophets, 
advanced training school similar to the 
lege of Preachers in Washington. Thus 
lifornia Churchpeople find their Church 
ady and able to assist them at every step 
the educational process. ‘ 


pw the Department of Christian 


lucation Works 


“Miss Young, I have a class of twelve 
ir old boys who simply won’t listen to 
rs. Dull-and-Old. Can you tell me what 
do about it?” ... “Miss Young, what 
irse do you recommend for the fourth 
ide? Oh, pardon me, you wrote a course 
- Cloister for that age, didn’t you?”... 
liss Young, how can I organize a lead- 
s institute and get my teachers to come?” 
. “Frances, can you come out to my 
urch school next Sunday and do some 
uble-shooting and observing? Maybe 
a can discover the trouble.” ... 
ran, can’t I please have the movie of 
) Greater Power for a week from 
nday 3? 

[f you should happen to be in the office 
the department of Christian education 
= day, these are the questions which 
1 would hear coming to Miss Frances 
ung, director of Christian Education 
- the diocese of California. And you 
ld hear the answers, too. You would 
clergyman, layman, and laywoman, 
another. Not all of them need urgent 
Some browse through the various 
erials on her table, others borrow 
and many just talk things over. She 
has her regular departmental work 
conferences to organize, and classes 
at St. Margaret’s House. All the 
as education is centered in 
the fonbiderable amount of 


of children’s and young people’s work takes 
place there. 


VisuaL EpucaTion 


The work of the department of Chris- 
tian education is carried on by nine com- 
missions, which cover the following fields: 
children, young people, adults, college 
work, confirmation, church school by mail, 
summer conference, cooper iting education- 
al center, and—the most recent addition— 
visual euiueacians 

The creation of the commission on visual 
education was due to the keen interest of 
two men in the diocese, the Rev. Stanley E. 
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Education executive 


Miss Younc: 
and L. C. Correspondent. 


Ashton, formerly rector of St. Paul’s 
Church, Salinas (now in Arlington, Vir- 
ginia), and Robert S$. MacCollister, a lay- 
man of St. Luke’s Church, San Francisco, 
whose professional skill and advice have 
been invaluable. Several members of the 
commission went to Hollywood in the 
spring to see the “shooting” of the latest 
Cathedral film, No Greater Power. Last 
winter several parishes experimented with 
motion pictures as the basis of the church 
school curriculum. Films were shown every 
other Sunday, with a follow-up on the 
Sundays between, and a preparation for 
the coming film. Tests were used in some 
parishes to promote discussion of the film. 
The four Cathedral sound films, an English 
sound series on the life of St. Paul, and 
others, both sound and silent, were shown. 
The diocese leased the newest Cathedral 
film for one year, so that rentals of the 
film could be made through the diocesan 
house. For the coming year, four films have 
been rented for one month at a time in 
order to facilitate their use in the diocese. 
Motion pictures have been shown at meet- 
ings of convocations and at convention, 
when a seminar on the use of motion pic- 
tures was conducted by the Rev. Mr. Ash- 
ton. The commission on visual education 
is ready to advise any parish which is 
interested in the use of motion pictures. 
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One of the activities of the house of 
young Churchmen, under the leadership 
of the Rev. Walter Williams, is carried on 


by a group of picked young people known 


as the “flying squad.”’ One of its members, 
in an article in the Pacific Churchman, 
writes, “This group was organized in the 


fall of 1941 to assist in the movement to- 


ward a greater consecration of our young 
people. Under Bishop Block the first con- 
ferences were held last November, and 


since that time squad members have spoken 
to young people’s meetings in various par- 
ishes, assisted in the organization of 
groups, delivered religious addresses, as- 
sisted in worship services, and acted as lay 


readers. While it is an honor to 
receive an ‘invitation to fly’ with the 
‘squad’ one’s integrity must be maintained 


by a great deal of good hard work. Before 
one is ‘commissioned’ comes the training 
course. The latest of these was in July, 
under Bishop Lewis of Nevada. Here we 
received an intensive course in the princi- 
ples of personal religion, fundamentals of 
evangelical work, prayer, and the like. Fur- 
ther helpful qualities among the squad 
members would include being active in 
local parish life, a friendly personality, 
poise, and the ability to speak.” This group 
is making an impression on the diocese. 


CHILDREN’S COMMISSION 


The children’s commission, under the 
Rev. Carel J. Hulsewe, is concerned with 
all aspects of the church school, vacation 
school, and cooperation with the home. 
Bulletins are sent to clergy and leaders to 
help in their plans for the children of the 
church. A recent bulletin has been com- 
piled which gives guidance to parents fac- 
ing the problems of wartime. It is entitled 
Children and the War. This commission 
has also prepared a number of services 
for church schools, building them around 
the seasons of the year, making them fit 
the ethos of the Episcopal Church, and 
grading them to the interests of the chil- 
dren. ‘These service cards have been in 
great demand throughout the country. One 
of the most valued releases of this com- 
mission is the list of recommended church 
school lesson materials, which gives guid- 
ance to all those who do not have time to 
examine all the available materials. Supple- 
ments to this list keep the information 
up to date. 

The department has the Rey. Francis P. 
Foote as chairman, and he and Miss Young 
are assisted by capable lay and clerical 
members. ‘The effect of the department 
has been to integrate the purposes of 
Christian education, to eliminate confusion 
and ignorance, and to make the parishes 
and missions conscious of the help and 
leadership that may be obtained from the 
office of the charming Miss Frances Young. 


The Battle of the Campus— 
And a “Second Front’ 


INCE December 7th, college work 
S has acquired a “second front.” In 
(1941 there were 2,400 Episcopal col- | 
lege students in the diocese of California, — 
and the Church, equipped with small but | 
dynamic student forces, waged war on its. 
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ST. DOROTHY'S REST 


1901-1942 
{ DIOCESAN INSTITUTION 


To the glory of God and in loving memory | 
= | 


of 
DOROTHY PITKIN LINCOLN 


Our Morro 
Deus haec otia fecit. 


God has made this place a rest. 


Hidden away in the great redwood 
forest in the heart of Sonoma County 
is the most interesting Summer re- 
sort. Unique as its magnificent red- 
woods and strong as their life-renew- 
ing powers, this is San Francisco’s 
free Summer home for crippled and 
convalescent children, St. Dorothy’s 
Rest. Without a trace of institution- 
alism St. Dorothy’s welcomes to the 
joys of an out-door life, those who 
in no other way could have it. 


In this quiet, beautiful spot in 
Sonoma County there is never a dull 
moment from the opening in June to 
the closing in September, and the 
time flies all too quickly for those 
who come, either to work or play. 


Starting as a venture of faith, St. 
Dorothy’s has been a living lesson 
to all those connected with it—and 
the future holds no fears. Pathetic 
beyond words have been experiences 
at St. Dorothy’s, yet the saving grace 
of humor, in many of the children, 
has taught lessons never to be for- 
gotten. prayers and your 
thoughts are asked that The Rest 
_ Inay be enabled to carry on its quiet 
_ work for “These, His brethren.” - 


Your 


’ For any information regarding va- 
____ eations for children or adults, please 
_ €ommuniecate with Mrs. James Otis 
Lincoln, 2209 Broderick Street, San 

_ Francisco, or at St. Dorothy’s Rest, 
_ Camp Meeker, Sonoma County, 


s California. 


Cut from “Forth.” 


U. or C. Srupents: Leaving St. 
Mark's, Berkeley, after early service. 


campus enemies—apathy, antagonism, and 
materialism. This “Battle of the Campus” 
is still going on, with modified strategy to 
meet changing conditions. But the exodus 
of many men and women from the 
campuses to the armed forces and the war 
industries has created a new front-for the 
Church’s college work. 

The strategy is different here, but the 
enemies are the same—apathy, antagonism, 
materialism, and, even more insidious, dis- 
illusion. Just as the Church goes to college 
with her young people, so, in this year, 
1942, she goes with them to the war fronts, 
knowing that here especially they need her 
guidance and sustaining power. 

College work’s “second front” strategy 
calls for codperation with the Church’s 
Army and Navy Commission and the serv- 
ice chaplains. Students departing for the 
armed forces are given special leather- 
bound prayer books. College clergy and 
students remaining on the campuses keep 
up a lively correspondence with their 
friends on war fronts, a correspondence 
which maintains valued associations and 
strengthens fellowship within the Church. 
Canterbury Clubs mail their publications 
to erstwhile members now distant. Last 
Spring, Mr. Lindloff, chaplain at the Uni- 
versity of California, made a tour of the 
Army camps in California, visiting his own 
former students and making new friends 
among the service men he met. Every effort 
is made to keep students in touch with the 
Church, wherever they may be. Thus is 
the “second front” strategy an extension of 
the campaign on the campuses. 


THE Campus Front 


Although the ‘cy has caused a signifi- 


cant drop in the number of students, the 
Church can be found actively at work 
among those young people still on campuses. 
There are Canterbury Clubs at Stanford, 
Mills, San Jose State, and California. A 
San Francisco Canterbury Club has mem- 
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# bers from several colleges in that city. | 


_ ing of the nation.”—Religious Bo 


Club selection. 


| Scrilner Boole 


WHAT WE 
CAN BELIEVE 
by Randolph Crump Miller 


“This is an extremely able book 
and deserves to be widely circu- 
lated and read. Professor Miller 
knows how to write for laymen. He 
not only speaks their language but 
he knows their problems. Better 
still he knows the answers to their 
questions, and how to state those 
answers.” 
—F. C. Grant, The Witness 
$2.00 


YOUR MORALE 
And How to Build It 
by Austin Pardue 


This book offers real encourage- 
ment—not sentimental optimism— 
for critical days. It’s constructive, 
forceful, plain-spoken and helpful. 


$1.50 
FAITH 


UNDER FIRE 
by Michael Coleman 


A series of talks given to Londoners 
during the days of the great bomb- ~ 
ings. “The talks are marvels of clar- 
ity, simplicity and spiritual insight.” 

—N. Y. Herald Tribune 


$1.50 
JESUS 
In the Light of History 


by A. T. Olmstead 


A brilliant teacher, scholar and his- — 
torian here writes about Jesus from 
an entirely fresh point of view. A 
vivid, enlightening, reverent, and — 
provocative volume. With Maps. 


=> $2.75 
RELIGION IN 


COLONIAL AMERICA. 
by William W. Sweet | 


“Delves deeply into the religious — 
origins of America and gives a 
thoroughly historical and objective 
treatment of the moral and spirit- 
val forces that shared in the mak-_ 


ah 
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ile these clubs are autonomous, they all 
: their programs on the six emphases 
vested by the National Association of 
terbury Clubs—Wiorship, Study, Serv- 
Evangelism, Giving, Unity. All the 
is are represented on the diocesan stu- 
t council, which plans and coérdinates 
ual diocesan student events. 
ut college work involves more than 
organization of Canterbury Clubs. 
sider for a moment the extent and va- 
y of work carried on by the two college 
‘kers at the University of California. 
s picture is duplicated, with local mod- 
tions, on the other campuses in the 
sese. The chaplain and the college work 
‘etary keep regular office hours during 
ch students come to them for personal 
vocational counsel and to discuss knotty 
blems, often problems of religious be- 
. Many hours are spent calling on stu- 
ts in their homes or college living 
ups. The college workers advise com- 
tees and student leaders, conduct dis- 
sion groups, and attend all student 
herings. They take part in community 
interdenominational groups related to 
ir work. The chaplain has a midweek 
-bration of the Holy Communion at an 
ir suited to student schedules. All this 
_more is included in the term, “college 
rk,” and it is done for the purpose of 
aging God to the campus and the stu- 
ts to God. 
\ssisting the college workers in this 
cese is the diocesan college work com- 
sion, composed primarily of laymen and 
men who are interested in educating the 
cese to the accomplishments and needs 
college work, and in promoting college 
tk financially. This commission also en- 
s support for the Church Society for 
llege Work, a national organization 
ose efforts are largely responsible for 
present and future progress of the 
urch’s college work. 


The School of Prophets 


By Tuomas H. WricHt 


Dean, Grace Cathedral, San Francisco 


CCORDING to William Temple, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Col- 
lege of Preachers, organized in 

Washington, D. C., some 15 years ago, is 
one of the most significant pieces of work 
ever done in the field of post-graduate 
clergy training in the Anglican com- 
munion. ‘The Archbishop has expressed 
regret that there was nothing like it in 
England. It is therefore good news indeed 
to proclaim that a similar institution has 
now been established on the grounds of 
Grace Cathedral in San Francisco to serve 
the clergy of the West Coastal area under 
the title of the School of Prophets. The 
credit for this timely advance in the West 
must be attributed solely to the vision and 
determination of the Rt. Rev. Dr. Karl 
Morgan Block, Bishop of California. 

The School of Prophets held its first 
session from October 17 to 27, 1939, under 
the able leadership of Bishop Dagwell of 
Oregon, who took as the theme of the 
conference, The Pastoral Office and 
Preaching. Twelve clergy were in attend- 
ance from widely scattered areas, and the 
leadership and fellowship of this confer- 
ence will long be remembered by all who 
took part in it. As one of the men in 
attendance wrote back later to Bishop 
Block, ‘Its teaching and inspiration truly 
came down like manna from heaven upon 
a group of men, who after years of suc- 
cess and failure were hungering for the 
refreshing springs of the Holy Spirit and 
for the renewing gospel of Jesus Christ.” 

Since that time 20 conferences have been 
held in the School of Prophets conducted 
by some of the Church’s ablest leaders. 
These conferences have brought together 


(Continued on page 22) 
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Gabriel Moulin. 


The Community 
of St. Saviour 


For further information, write 


The Mother Superior 


In making bequests, use the 


legal title given above 


720 41st Avenue 
Calif. 


San Francisco, 


The 
Church Divinity School 
of The Pacific 


“‘ The only Divinity School west of 
the Mississippi’ 


FIFTIETH YEAR 
The Rev. Henry H. Shires, D.D., Dean 


2451 Ridge Road Berkeley, Calif. 
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You will be helped by 


this famous book— 


THE INNER CHAMBER 


—a manual of devotion by Canon Franklyn 
Cole Sherman, based on the personal needs of 
physical, mental and spiritual health, “Leads 
one into the ‘secret places’ of the Most High 
and lets you abide under the shadow of the 
Almighty,” says Dr. Aretas W. Nolan, 
University of Illinois. ‘‘Challenging, 
thought-provoking, stimulating and con- 
structively helpful,” says another. Now in 
its sixth impression. $1.75 postpaid, Amer- ly lee 
ican Guild of Health, 3229 Berkshire Road, II 

Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 


Active Church workers need THE | ty 
Livinc CHurcH. Subscribe today! | 


PARISHES, MISSIONS, AND INSTITUTIONS 


OF THE DIOCESE OF CALIFORNIA 


(Including Provincial Institutions) 
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The Diocese of California 


dOPS—The Rt. Rey. Karl Morgan 
yock, D.D., LL.D., 1055 Taylor St., 
in Francisco; The Rt. Rev. Edward 
| Parsons, D.D., LL.D., retired, 2901 


voderick St., San Francisco 
PARISHES AND MISSIONS 


San Francisco Convocation 


VEDERE, St. Stephen’s Mission 

1H. St. George Buttrum, D.D. 

IE MADERA, Holy Innocents’ Mission 
‘Charles W. Williams 

ny Hours: 9:45, 11 a.m. 

ERNESS, St. Columba Mission 

ny Hours: As announced. 


«4 VALLEY, Church of Our Saviour 
‘Charles W. Williams 


Ly Hours: 11 a.m.; Wednesdays 12 (Inter- 
sions) 
3, St. John’s 
‘Harold E. Hallett 
py Hours: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m.; 7:30 p.m. Chi 
ppa 

FRANCISCO, Grace Cathedral, California 
Jones Sts. 


i Rey. Thomas H. Wright, D.D., Canon John 
Craine, Canon George H. B. Wright 

ay Hours:-8, 9:30, 11 a.m., 4 p.m.; Daily 8 
3 Wednesday 10:30 a.m.; Thursday 8 p.m. 
ch of the Advent, 261 Fell St. 

|Henry B. Thomas, Rev. Everett Bosshard 

ay Hours: 8, 11 a.m.; Daily 7 a.m.; Wednes- 
, 6:30 a.m.; Friday 9:30 a.m. 

aints’, 1350 Waller St. 

| Paul Little, Ph.D. 
ay Hours: 8, 9:30, 
1ounced 


Samaritan Mission, Potrero & 25th St. 


11 a.m.; Weekdays, as 


Edward W. Kilburn 
ay Hours: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m.; Weekdays, as 
1ounced 


Innocents’, Fair Oaks & 26th 

Frederick L. Lattimore 

ay Hours: 8, 11 a.m., 7:45 p.m.; Wednesdays 
30 a.m. 

ch of the Incarnation, 1368 - 19th Avenue 

O. Herbert Aanestad 
ay Hours: 8, 9:30, 11 a.m.; Holy days 10:30 
a. 
.ndrew’s Mission (Filipino), 1732 Buchanan St. 
Placido E. Palmejar 
ay Hours: 9:30, 11 a.m., 8, 9 p.m.; Wednes- 
y 7:30 p.m.; Friday 8:30 p.m. 
3arnabas’ Mission, Vienna near Brazil St. 

T. Foster (Lay Reader) 
ay Hours: 9:45 and 10:15 a.m. 


Cyprian’s Mission (Colored), Sutter & Lyon 


3. 
lay Hours: 8 and 11 a.m. 


francis, San Fernando & Ocean Avenue 
Henry P. Veazie 


2 
lay Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m., 7:30 p.m.; 


aly days 10:30 a.m. 


james’, California near 8th Avenue 
Harold S. Brewster 
lay Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m., 8 p.m. 


John the Evangelist, Fifteenth St. & Julian 
renue 
Geoffrey C. Hinshelwood (P.-in-C.) 
ec: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m.; Wednesday 
a.m. 


Luke’s, Van Ness & Clay 

John C. Leffler 

lay Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m.; Week days, 
announced 

ay the Virgin, Steiner & Union Sts. 
Russell B. Staines 

lay Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Wednesdays 
230 a.m. ’ 

eter’s, 420—29th Avenue 

ohn A. Collins 

y Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Holy days 


Bush & Gough Sts. 
mner Walters 
Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Week days— 


Ce Wi 
Hours: 9, 10:30 and 11:30 am.; Week 
s announced 


derick H. Avery 

urs: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m., 7 p.m. Young 
Saints’ days 10:30 a.m. 

TO, Christ Church, 155 Santa Rosa Ave. 
: George Buttrum, D.D. — 


Oakland Convocation 
ALAMEDA, Christ Church, 1428 Grand St. 


Rey. Henry M. Shires 

Sunday Hours: 7:30, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 7:30 p.m. : 
Saints’ days 9 a.m. ; 

ALBANY, St. Alban’s 

Rev. Randolph C. Miller, Ph.D. 


Sunday Hours: 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Week days—as 
announced 


BERKELEY, All Souls’, Cedar & Spruce Sts. 

Rev. P. M. Casady 4 

Sunday Hours: 7:30, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 6 p.m. ; 
Thursday 11 a.m. 

St. Clement’s, Claremont & Russell Sts. 

Rev. J. Henry Thomas 

Sunday Hours: 7:30, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Wednes- 
day 11 a.m. 

St. Mark’s 2314 Bancroft Way 

Rev. J. Lindsay Patton, D.D., 
Lindloff 

Sunday Hours: 7:30, 9:30, 11 a.m. and 6:45 p.m.; 
Wednesday 12:10 p.m. 


BRENTWOOD, St. Alban’s Mission 

Rev. J. P. Trotter 

Sunday Hours: 6:30 p.m. 

CENTERVILLE, St. James’ Mission 

Rev. T. Cecil Harris 

CROCKETT, St. Mark’s Mission 

Harvey Smith, Lay Reader 

HAYWARD, Trinity Mission 

Rev. T. Cecil Harris 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Saints’ days 
9:30 a.m. 

MARTINEZ, Grace Misison 

Rev. W. Harrison Beste 

Sunday Hours: 11:30 a.m. 


Rev. Marius T. 


OAKLAND, St. Andrew’s, Maxwell Park 
Sunday Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m. 


St. Augustine’s Mission (Colored), 27th & West 
t: 


Sts. 
Rev. David R. Wallace 
Sunday Hours: 8, 10:45 and 11 a.m. 
Good Shepherd, Ninth & Hearst Sts. 
Served by Church Divinity School 
Sunday Hours: 11 a.m. 


St. James’, 12th Ave. & Foothill Blvd. 

Rev. W._H. G. Battershill 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m.; Holy days 10:30 
a.m. 

St. John’s, 8th and Grove Sts. 

Canon Lewis D. Gottschall 

Sunday Hours: 9:30 H.C. 

St. Paul’s, Montecito Ave. & Bay Place 

Rey. A. Ronald Merrix, Rev. Walter Williams 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:30; 11. am. and 5 p.m; 
Wednesdays 10 a.m.; Saturday 8 a.m. 

St. Peter’s, Broadway & Lawton 

Canon Lewis D. Gottschall 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m.; 
a.m.H.C. 

Trinity, Telegraph Avenue & 29th 

Sunday Hours: 8 and.11 a.m.; Week days—as an- 
nounced 

True Sunshine Mission (Chinese), 322 Sixth St. 

Rev. Wai On Shim 

Sunday Hours: 8, 10 and 11 a.m.; Holy days 10 
am. HC; 


Friday 9 


PITTSBURG, St. David’s Mission 

Rev. W. Harrison Beste’ 

Sunday Hours: 9 a.m. 

RICHMOND, St. Edmund’s, Tenth & Barrett Sts. 

Rev. Joseph S. Doron 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m. 

Trinity Mission 

Rev. Joseph Doron 

Wednesday 10 a.m. 

SAN LEANDRO, All Saints’ 

Sunday Hours: 7:30 and 11 a.m. 

WALNUT CREEK, St. Paul’s Mission 

Rev. James P. Trotter 

Sunday Hours: 8:30, 9:45 and 11 a.m.; Wednes- 
day 11 a.m.; Holy days 7 a.m. 


San Jose Convocation 
BELMONT, Church of the Good Shepherd Mis- 


sion 

Lay Reader—Noble Owings 

Sunday Hours: 9:45 and 11 a.m. 

BURLINGAME, St. Paul’s 

Rev. Francis P. Foote 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Holy days 
10 a.m. 

eee ron ae 

Rev. H. I. erholtzer 

Sanday, Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m.; Holy days 
10:30 a.m. ‘ 

LOS ALTOS, Christ Church Mission 

Rev. Albert Henry Olson 

Sunday Hours: 7:30, 10 and 11 a.m. 


LOS GATOS, St. Luke’s 

Rev. Stanley Clapham 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m.; Saints’ days 
10 a.m, s 

MENLO PARK, Trinity 

Rev. Charles E. Fritz 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Week days— 
as announced 

PALO ALTO, All Saints’ 

Rev. Oscar F. Green 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m.. 6 and 7:45 p.m. 

REDWOOD CITY, St. Peter’s 

Rev. Schuyler Pratt 

Sunday Hours: 7:30, 9:30 and 
p.m.; Thursday 10 a.m. 

SAN JOSE, Trinity, No. 2nd & St. John Sts. 

Rev. Mark Rifenbark, D.D. 

Sunday Hours: 7:30 and 11 a.m., 5 p.m.; Holy 
days 10:30 a.m, 

SAN MATEO, St. Matthew’s 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m. 


Il a:m.,, (7/30 


Monterey Convocation 


CAPITOLA, St. John the Baptist Mission 

CARMEL-BY-THE-SEA, All Saints’ 

Rev. C. J. Hulsewe 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Week days— 
as announced 

DEL MONTE, St. John’s 

Rev. Theodore Bell 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m.; Week days—as an- 
nounced 

HOLLISTER, St. Luke’s Mission 

Rev. Keppel W. Hill 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m. 

KING CITY, St. Mark’s Mission 

Rev. Seth C. Hawley 

Sunday Hours: 7:30 and 11 a.m.; Holy days 10 
a.m. 

PACIFIC GROVE, St. Mary’s by-the-Sea 

Rev. Vesper Ottmer Ward 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m.; Holy days 10 a.m.; 
Thursday 10 a.m. 

PASO ROBLES, St. James’ Mission 

Rev. Lloyd B. Thomas a 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m.; Also St. Martin’s. 
Annette, 1st and 3rd Sundays 3 p.m.; Christ 
Church, Parkfield, 2nd Sunday 3 p.m.; San 
Miguel and Camp Roberts 

SALINAS, St. Paul’s 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:30 and 11 a.m.; Week days— 
as announced 

SAN LUIS OBISPO, St. Stephen’s 

Sunday Hours: 8 and 11 a.m. 

SANTA CRUZ, Calvary 

Rev. Norman H. Snow 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m., 5 p.m.; Week 
days—as announced 

WATSONVILLE, All Saints’ 

Rev. Allan W. Geddes 5 

Sunday Hours: 8, 9:45 and 11 a.m.; Wednesday 
7:30 a.m. 


DIOCESAN INSTITUTIONS 


Protestant Episcopal Old Ladies’ Home, Lombard 
and Lyon Streets, San Francisco; Mrs. P. S. 
Molten, treasurer, S. 

St. Luke’s Hospital, 27th and Valencia Streets, San 
Francisco; Percy G. Goode, treasurer, 444 Cal- 
ifornia St., S. F. 

Community House of Sisters of St. Saviour, 720 

' 41st Avenue, San Francisco; Mrs. E. E. Will- 
.iams, treasurer, 2335 Hyde St., S. F. 

St. Andrew’s Inn, Church Home for Boys, 25th 
and Hampshire Streets, San Francisco; Walter 
B. Bakewell, treasurer, 1055 Taylor St. S. F. 

St. Dorothy’s Rest, Camp Meeker, Miss Lena J. 
Gibbs, treasurer, 3565 Washington St., S. F. 

John Tennant Memorial Home, Pacific Grove, Cal- 
ifornia 

Girls’ Friendly Lodge, 1534 Sutter St., San Fran- 
cisco; Miss Sarah Collier, treasurer, 2520 Octa- 
Via Soy Ouelee 

Canon Kip Community House and Day Nursery, 
246 Second Street, San Francisco; Mrs. D. E 
Arce, treasurer, 3490 Scott Street, S. F. 

Good Samaritan Mission, Potrero Avenue and 25th 
Street, San Francisco; Harry W. Foster, treas- 
urer, 107 Belvedere St., S. F 


Camp St. Andrew for Boys, Calistoga; John W. 
Adams, treasurer, 2840 25th St., S. F. 


PROVINCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
(Located in the Diocese) 


Church Divinity School of the Pacific, 2451 Ridge 
Road, Berkeley; Walter B. Bakewell, treasurer, 
1055 Taylor St., S. F. 

School of Christian Service and Deaconess Training 
School, 1820 Scenic Avenue, Berkeley; Percy 
G. Goode, treasurer, 444 California St., S. F. 
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Buy Wor Bonds 


Use Defense Bonds to 
Help Your Church! 


Defense 


course! Then why not help your nation, 


You're buying Bonds, of 


your LiviNc CHURCH, and your na- 
tional Church at one and the same time, 
with and the contribution ? 


one same 


Contribute to the CHURCH LITERA- 
TURE FOUNDATION in the form of De- 
fense Savings Bonds, Series F*. 


issue price maturity value 


$ 18.50 will increase in 12 yearsto$ 25.00 
74.00 will increase in 12 yearsto 100.00 
370.00 will increase in 12 yearsto 500.00 


740.00 will increase in 12 years to 1,000.00 


These bonds should be registered in the 
name of the CHURCH LITERATURE 
FOUNDATION, a non-profit corporation. 
Gifts to the corporation are deductible 
on income tax reports. 


The FouNDATION is organized for the 
purpose of amassing and administering 
an endowment fund, the proceeds of 
which shall be used to finance the pub- 
lication and distribution of Episcopal 
Church literature. The income may be 
used, by vote of the trustees, to, defray 
in any year a part of any deficit in the 
publication of THe Livinc CHuRcH. 


The FouNDATION needs your assist- 
ance. So do your nation and your Church. 


You aid all three when you give to 
the CHurcH LITERATURE FOUNDATION 
in the form of Defense Savings Bonds, 
Series F*, The original investment aids 
your government. The contribution aids 
the Foundation. This in turn aids THE 
Livinc Cuurcu, the purpose of which 
is to promote the welfare of the Epis- 
copal Church. 


Write today for more information 
about this patriotic plan whereby you 
may make a small contribution do an 


enormous amount of good in your 
Church. 


“or Series G, a current income type of bond, issued in 
denominations of $100, $500, and $1,000. 


The Church Literature Foundation 
744 North Fourth Street, Suite 341 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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(Continued from page 19) 
clergymen from 21 different dioceses and 
missionary districts from all over the West. 
The period spent together creates a close 
fellowship among the men, and the ac- 
quaintenance and exchange of thoughts and 
experiences proves invaluable to many of 
them. 


DaiLy SCHEDULE 


The daily schedule begins with Holy 
Communion. A period of meditation con- 
ducted by the warden or the acting warden, 
is followed by two lecture periods and dis- 
cussions. At the Vesper service, held in the 
beautiful little chapel of the school late 
each afternoon, two sermons are preached 
and immediately afterward each member 
is required to criticize what he has seen 
and heard. If the lay people of our Church 
could listen to these sermons and the 
severity of the criticism, they most cer- 
tainly would take heart in the earnestness 
of the clergy in their desire to be more 
effective ministers and stewards of Christ’s 
religion. 


Church Divinity School 
And Its Dean 


OU wander into his office and are 

met graciously. It is a small office 
with simple furnishings, and there is 

an easy chair into which you sink com- 
fortably.. You look at your host and see 


well groomed gray hair, smiling eyes, a. 


ruddy complexion. He has on his clerical 
collar and vest, but his coat is tan with 
matching gabardine slacks. You have 
come to see him because you have heard 
about him and his school. You are a col- 
lege graduate who wants to study for the 
ministry. a, 

You ask questions, and he tells you about 
the school, which is now in its 50th year. 
It has a faculty of young and capable in- 
structors, and it has Bishop Parsons as 
active head of the department of theology. 
The curriculum has been worked out to 
meet all the requirements of the ministry. 
You find out all you want to know, and 
then he asks if you would like to see the 
campus. 

You wonder why a man so obviously 
busy takes up his time to do this. You 
have been reading the notices on the bulle- 
tin board and you know he teaches three 
courses and has the whole school on his 
hands. You know he is running a church 
so that the rector could be released for 


CuapeL, CHurcH Divinity SCHOOL OF THE PACIFIC 


| 

chaplain’s work. He shows you the dorm@ 
tory, and you decide it would be a nil 
place to live—not too luxurious, but jug 
comfortable enough for a divinity studerii 
You like the spacious refectory, and ye 
see the cook preparing a dinner that sme] 
like roast beef. 
You follow him across the cloister ar) 
into the library. You do not know mu@ 
about divinity school books, but he assun® 
you that there are over 15,000 volumil 
and that if that is not enough there are aig 
other 25,000 at the Pacific School of RU 
ligion across the street. He tells you thi 
you will take some of your courses ther 
under such outstanding scholars as C. (© 
McCown, John C. Bennett, and Jamé 
Muilenburg. 


THE CHAPEL 


In another moment, you find yourself if 
the chapel. The whole mood changes, an 
instead of worrying about the amount dp 
brains you need you begin to think abor 
the stature of your soul. It is a sma 
chapel, perfectly appointed, in collegia 
Gothic brick. } 

He takes you to the deanery, where yo 
meet Mrs. Shires. The phone rings, an 
you overhear him make a date for a gol 
match the following Monday. Mrs. Shire 
shows you the tennis court and inform 
you that the boys are divinity students an 
the girls are from St. Margaret’s Housé 


Dean SHIRES 


The Living Chu 


DevoTIONAL Perriops are observed twice daily at St. Margaret's. | 


fit tennis is not very good and you think 
maybe you will take them on next 
. You see a beautiful half-finished stole 
xy on the arm of a chair and discover 
iit is Mrs. Shires’ hobby. It is for one 
ne seniors. 
STUDENTS AND FACULTY 

iou have not met anyone besides Dean 
Mrs. Shires, and the Dean suggests 
perhaps you would like to stay for 
sel and dinner to meet the boys. You 
sack to the Dean’s office and meet the 
. Everett Bosshard who teaches Greek 
Theology. He seems very serious and 
‘ound. You are introduced to one or 
of the students and you wonder what 
ces them different from your college 
es. You are led into the common room 
‘re a number of students are gathered 
talking. The Dean introduces you to 
ryone as a prospective student. They 
you about your college, your home 
ish, and when you are coming. They 
not brush you aside, but include you in 
r conversation. You are introduced to 
ther member of the faculty, Dr. Ran- 
oh Miller, who teaches Philosophy of 
igion and Christian Education. 
Yne of the students looks at his watch 
says that there is time for a cup of 
ee before chapel. Three or four of them 
you to go with them. After the trip 
the corner drug store, you go into the 
pel. You see the students file in with 


hednoff Studio. 


their black academic gowns on. As the fac- | 
ulty enters, the students rise. A faculty | 
member takes the service, and students 
read the lesson and preach. The hymns are 
sung with such enthusiasm that you begin to 
wonder about the whispered services in 
your home church. You begin to feel that 
you are already a member of the student 
body. 

At dinner, you enjoy the company of 
all the unmarried students. You discover 
that there are seven or eight married stu- 
dents who have to eat what their wives 
cook. You ask about the home dioceses of 
the boys. One is from Puerto Rico, an- 
other from Mexico, several are from east- 
ern dioceses including New York, but 
most of them are from the province of 
the Pacific. After dinner, you wonder about 
some coffee, but the boys say that they 
are not going to the drug store this time, 
for there is Open House at Dr. and Mrs. 
Miller’s (to which you have been invited) 
and their coffee is the real thing! You 
decide that Dean Henry H. Shires has a 
grand school and that you are going to 
like it next year. 


Where Women Workers Train c 
To Serve the World 


only training school for women 

Church workers west of Chicago, 
holds an important place, not only in the 
diocese of California but throughout the 
entire province of the Pacific. Women have 
come to it from all parts of the United 
States to equip themselves to serve the 
Church and have gone out from it to re- 


S' Marcaret’s House, Berkeley, the 


mote fields such as Liberia, Brazil, Alaska, 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands, or have 
remained in this country in various ca- 
pacities, as directors of Christian educa- 
tion, teachers in mission schools, as rural 
workers or as counsellors on college 


campuses. 


The school was established in 1907, first 
as a program of instruction on the Church 
in connection with Saint Mark’s parish 
where Dr. Edward Lambe Parsons was 
then rector. Under his stimulus and that 
of his Bishop, William Ford Nichols, the 
work grew into a diocesan training school. 
Its first head was Deaconess Anita Hodg- 
kin, sister of the Rev. W. R. H. Hodgkin, 


long prominent in the diocese. As soon as | 


St. Margaret’s acquired the dignity of a | 


residential school, it took quarters on the 


U.S.A. only 


WIPPELL’S 


W ORLD-FAMED 


ALL-WEATHER-COATS 


Made from Specially Woven Water- 
repellent Yarn in two shades of Grey 
(Medium and Dark), also Light and 
Dark Fawn 


$12.60 & $16.80 


Special Offer 


PURE ENGLISH SILK RABAT STOCKS, 


Soft Band Bib, 103x10 $1.25 


When ordering state size of Collar worn — 


Duty, where chargeable, to be pald to che 


Authorities by the purchaser upon delivery — ing 


J. WIPPELL & Co., 
55/56, HIGH STREET, EXETE 
ENGLAND = 
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Our Fall Announcement 


WE are spreading ourselves a bit this week, for two 
reasons, first to catch many, many more eyes than usual, 
and second, after having caught those eyes, to make this ad- 
vertisement take the place of our usual Fall Announcement 
or Bulletin to our friends in The Church. The war has 
reached in and touched us mighty definitely, both in person- 
nel and materiel (nope—spelt right, military style) and as 
we definitely are not a catalogue house, we have got to con- 
serve the efforts of our staff to fulfill the actual business 
you are sending us, for, thanks to you, we are working at 
a merry clip. 


But (and here’s why we are playing for more eyes to 
this advertisement) there still seems to be a fairly sizable 
proportion of our Churches who haven’t used our unique 
service, and it is to them especially we are writing this week. 

What do we do—and what do we sell? EVERYTHING 
the Episcopal Church needs except Vestments, and if you 
are in a quandary about THEM, we'll tell you where to go 
to get good things at decent prices. 


Today—right now—vwe honestly believe we have the only 
decently balanced and widely assorted stock of brass church- 
ware, and religious silverware in these United States. Didn’t 
realize that, did you? We have our own craftsmen and 
artists, who, right here in this very building (which runs a 
city block long, mind you) do every conceivable sort of 
religious art, metal work, wood work (Church furniture), 
reconditioning, or repair work. It might interest you all 


to know that our friends in the Roman Church seem to 
appreciate our Church Art even more than our own people, 4 
judging by their interest and their purchases. Is it perhaps | 
that THEY want Our Lord’s House to be very, very lovely, ¥] 
and that we all don’t care a hang, or think we can’t raise }} 
the money? It is a matter which has given us much pause, 4 
we can assure you. 

Books? Yes, we have the best of them, and, thank God, 
mighty few of the pot-boilers. Church and National Flags? 
Generally, right here in stock. Memorials? Countless in 
scope and number are those we have done, and can still 9} 
do, even in these trying times. Teaching Material? For all |} 
types of Churchmanship, but as we are definitely Anglo- 
Catholic ourselves, a very definite emphasis is placed upon 
ALL that is embraced in the needs of Catholic parishes and 
worshippers. 

We have previously advertised Christmas Cards, and prob- 
ably will again before the Season is over, but if you want 
suggestions for Religious Christmas Gifts, address your 
letter to Miss Helen Loeffler, in our care, and this gifted 
young woman will serve you beautifully. 


Now, this one word in conclusion. Fully 75% of our 
business is done on items that aren’t in ANY catalogue 
today—and you don’t need a catalogue to tell us what you 
want. When we know what you need, you get pictures, 
prices, and a letter that comes from a man who feels that 
he has a vocation in this field. 


AMMIDON & COMPANY 
HORACE L. VARIAN, PRESIDENT 


31 S. FREDERICK STREET 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Grace Cathedral 


San Francisco, California 


Built by 
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DINWIDDIE CONSTRUCTION COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA 


h side of the campus of the University 
“alifornia, in a building so inadequate 
the purpose that the women who recall 
e early days tell about cooking and 
ng in a tent in the yard, and doubling 
for sleeping quarters on porches and 
edrooms. Even in the earliest years, the 
sehold included not only women who 
e preparing to enter Church work, 
some who were studying at the uni- 
ity. Throughout its history, St. Mar- 
‘t's House has been highly regarded by 
officers of the university for its fine 
lence among undergraduates. 
1 1927 Deaconess Anna G. Newell be- 
e head of the house. Immediately she 
railed on the Board of Trustees to 
chase the more ample property on the 
-h side of the campus which the school 
occupies. 
1 these enlarged quarters, St. Mar- 
st’s accommodates 25 young women. 
1 rooms as are not required for the 
luate students taking the religious 
‘se are opened to undergraduate women 
fhe university. Not infrequently these 
ager girls continue after they secure 
r college degree, taking the specialized 
juate training which will fit them for 
tions under the Church. 
turing Deaconess Newell’s administra- 
, the house became a provincial insti- 
on serving not merely the West Coast 
to some extent, the entire Church. 
‘ays it has had the endorsement of the 
ional Council. The UTO, which gave 
yuragement through its gift towards 
building of the dormitory, has often 
rded scholarships to women who were 
liied to take the training, and has 
ays had on its payroll a number of 
graduates. At the present time, nine 
Margaret’s women are employed under 
United Thank Offering. 
n January, 1937, Deaconess Newell 
- suddenly while on vacation. ‘The 
rge of the house was carried tempo- 
ly by Miss Avis Harvey, who later 
ume the educational secretary of the 
onal Woman’s Auxiliary, and by Miss 
2 Gammack, now personnel secretary 
the Woman’s Auxiliary. In August, 
8, Miss Ethel M. Springer became the 


— 


dean, having previously served for seven 
years as the head of the Church Training 
School of the diocese of Pennsylvania. 

The course of training offered at St. 
Margaret’s House corresponds with that 
of the Eastern training schools, including 
two years of academic study and two sum- 
mers of intensive practical experience, pre- 
paring women as deaconesses or as lay 
workers. A most important feature of the 
course is residence within the house, with 
its emphasis on the development of the 
spiritual life of the student. 

Close relationship exists 
Margaret’s House and the 
vinity School of the Pacific. The Rev. 
Henry H. Shires, Dean of the Divinity 
School, is Warden of St. Margaret’s. Re- 
ciprocal relations exist also with the Pa- 
cific School of Religion, students of each 
of the three institutions being received on 
the rolls of the other schools. 

The house is owned and governed by 
a board of trustees chosen from all parts 
of the Eighth province. Bishop Block of 
California is president of the board. Miss 
Elizabeth F. Gamble is chairman of the 
executive committee. 


RACIAL WORK 


Chinese, Filipinos, Negroes, and 
Japanese, in a Melting Pot 


ISHOP BLocK sent a message to 
B Hawaii. It said, “Come as soon as 
you can.” Passage on boats is scarce 
these days. It is difficult for anyone to 
return home from the Islands. It is more 
difficult to find room for a Chinese mis- 
sionary who is coming to California to 
minister to his people. Bishop Block re- 
ceived an answer to his message: “Arriv- 
ing by clipper.” The Rev. Wai On Shim 
became associated with the Rev. Daniel 
Gee Ching Wu in running the two True 
Sunshine Missions, one in Oakland and one 
in San Francisco. 
It was a far cry from the day in 1907 
when Daniel Wu arrived and began teach- 
ing in the True Sunshine Mission school 


which had been founded in 1905. Daniel 


St 


between 
Church Di- 


Wu had been brought up to suspect and 


. 


Christians. In 
leader of a 


hate all Honolulu he had 
been the group of young 
Chinese whose chief purpose was to con- 
fute the Christian teachings. He even went 
to Sunday school to gain ammunition for 
his attacks. 

This was the undoing of his Confucian- 
ism, and he was baptized in 1904. When 
Deaconess Emma Drant, through whom 
he had been converted, returned to San 
Francisco and opened the True Sunshine 
Mission, she sent for Daniel Wu. He en- 
rolled in the Church Divinity School of 
the Pacific, graduated with honors, and 
became the vicar of both Chinese mis- 
sions for almost 30 years, commuting be- 
tween Oakland and San Francisco to carry 
on his work. 

During all these years, he worked with 
shabby quarters and little recognition. He 
was beloved by his own Chinese, and by 
all who knew him. Language classes work- 
ed both ways, teaching English to those 
who spoke Chinese and Chinese- to the 
American-born. This has been a important 
means of introducing Christianity into 
many homes. 

Then came the reward. Daniel Wu was 
sent around the country on a long post- 
poned vacation. He made new friends 
throughout the Church. Following this 
came the announcement that there would 
be a new True Sunshine Mission and a 
new clergyman to aid Mr. Wu, who is no 
longer young. The National Council and 
the United Thank Offering gave $20,000 
and the Woman’s Auxiliary of the diocese 
gave another $2,500. A two floor parish 
house has been constructed and named 
after Miss Grace Lindley, who recently 
retired as executive secretary of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary. There are eight 
rooms on the first floor, and a large 
auditorium and kitchen on the second. It 
is the first unit of a plant that will later 
include a rectory and church. The build- 
ing was completed just ahead of wartime 
priorities, and was opened with appropriate 
ceremonies when Miss Lindley and the 
Presiding Bishop were present for the 
Synod. 

The rented store era is gone; the old 
shabby house period is past. Today, with 
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and beautiful building of appro- 


a new 
work 


priate Chinese architecture, the 
among the Chinese is ready to go forward. 
The Rev. Mr. Wu and the Rev. Mr. 
Shim have a great field and the equipment 
to do a better job than ever before. Mr. 
Wu is one of the patriarchs of the di- 
ocese, respected by all for the work that 
he has done. 
I TLIPINOS 

The newest field of racial work is that 
among the Filipinos. St. Andrew’s Filipino 
Episcopal Mission has become an entity, 
with a regular congregation and a place 
of meeting, since the evacuation of the 
Japanese. They have taken over the quar- 
ters of the Japanese Christ Church in 
San Francisco. Two years ago, there was 


no work whatever among these people. A 
Protestant clergyman, the Rev. Placido E. 
Palmejar, had decided to enter the Epis- 
copal Church and had taken one year ot 
special work in one of our divinity schools. 
He was ordained to the diaconate on 
August 10, 1941. 

Temporary headquarters were set up 
the following month at the Church of the 
Advent, at the invitation of the rector, the 
Rev. Henry B. Thomas. Immediately, a 
survey was made of the Filipino popula- 
tion in the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco (estimated at between 6,000 and 
7,000 before the outbreak of war). Per- 
sonal calls and visitations were made. A 
young men’s club was organized, and at 
the first meeting there were 13 present, 
representing almost all sections of the 
Philippine Islands, with Roman Catholics, 
Filipino Independent Catholic (Aglipay), 
and Protestant backgrounds. The liberal 
and democratic spirit of the Episcopal 
Church seemed to have a great attraction 
for those young Filipinos who came to 
this first meeting. A confirmation class was 
started. 

The outbreak of war struck directly at 
the Filipino population. Filipinos in Amer- 
ica were fired with their love for their 
families and homes and native land at- 
tacked by Japan. In San Francisco, the 
Rev. Mr. Palmejar had a trying time in 
calming down the tense feeling of his 
young countrymen. Two boys were caught 
by the police with brass knuckles and a 
bolo-like knife in their possession while in 
their living rooms and were put in jail. 
The Filipino missionary went to the jail 
and obtained their release. He told them 
to keep calm and put their trust in God 
and in the power of His love, justice, and 
righteousness in overcoming our enemies. 

“The Iloilo Circle of San Francisco, 
Inc.,” a Filipino social and fraternal club 
named after the city and province in the 
Philippines from which the membership 
came, has been the scene of the activities 
of the Filipino Mission, since the Rev. Mr. 
Palmejar is its chaplain and adviser. There 
have been times when members of the 
club would hold their religious service in 
the club hall in order to have a larger at- 
tendance. Their activities are opened and 
closed with prayers by Mr. Palmejar. 

Of the membership of the Iloilo Circle, 
which was 147, more than 90 have joined 
the armed forces of the United States. 
There are more than 3,000 Filipino young 
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men in the army camp in San Luis Obispe't 
and about 20 of these boys have bee 
closely associated with Mr. Palmejar ii, 
the work of the Filipino mission. f 


NEGROES 


Negro work in this diocese dates as fa™ 


back as 1875 in San Francisco and 187) 


WInpbow in St. Paul’s, Oakland, com- 
memorating all who have served in the 
Philippines, 1898-1942, shows an 
American officer giving water to a 
wounded foe. ‘ 


in San Jose. After the “fire,” the work 
was centered in Oakland and St. Augus: 
tine’s mission was founded in 1911. The 
Rev. D. R. Wallace became vicar at tha’ 
time and has continued his work for 3f 
years. Running on a budget of aroun¢ 
$2,000 per year, with 234 communicants 
this mission has reached a large numbei 
of Negro people in the community. | 

St. Cyprian’s Mission in San Francisee 
has also done notable work in recent years 
under both White and Negro leadership 
The special social problems, particularly 
of employment, have been faced by these 
missions. They have been effective in sup 
plying social activities within their ow 
communities, and they have provided a 
of worship which has drawn the memb 
of the congregations together. The worl 
has been done quietly and without th 
dramatic elements which have faced som 
of the other racial groups. 


JAPANESE 


The work among the Japanese has 
long and reputable history in both the 
ocese of California and that of L 
Angeles. Miss Mary L. Patterson is 
sponsible for much of it, and she 
regarded very much as a patron sai 
among the Japanese Christians. A J]; 
anese priest began the work in San Fra 
cisco in 1895, and there was a series 
Japanese Priests throughout the years 


never a large work as numbers go, 
ung a high of about 60 communi- 
s, but it has had a far reaching effect 
ig the members of the Japanese colony. 
re bulk of the Japanese people living 
ie San Francisco area were evacuated 
ie Tanforan Assembly Center, an old 
track near San Francisco. Because 
1e weather and hurried preparations, 
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it was a difficult start. The muddy roads, 
the smelly stalls, drenched bedding, and 
the Army “ration B” consisting of beans 
and canned things did not make life any 
easier. 

In the assembly centers only three major 
religious groups are recognized: Roman 
Catholics, Buddhists, and “Protestants.” 
At Tanforan, the “Protestant” group rep 
resents some 13 ministers and some 14 or 
15 churches in the Bay region. Presby- 


terians, Methodists, Congregationalists, 
Baptists, Reformed and Evangelicals, 
Holiness sects, and Episcopalians have 


temporarily united to conduct services and 
other religious activities together. Two 
mess halls, each with weekly attendance 
of about 600 people, accommodate the 
two “Protestant” services on Sundays. One 
service is in Japanese and the other in 
English. 

The Japanese-speaking group has meet- 
ings during the week, including a Bible 
class and mid-week prayer meeting. The 
council and choirs have their meetings. 
The English-speaking group has a Church 
school with an enrollment of about 500. 
There are evening meetings of high school 
and young married people. For a period 
of seven weeks, there was a seminar on 
Christian leadership. 

Our clergymen are the Rev. Barnabas 
H. Terasawa, aged 84, and the Rey. 
Joseph Tsukamoto, who writes: “We 
Episcopalians distinguish ourselves by our 
weekly Communion service. One Sunday 
we celebrate in English and the alternate 
in Javanese.” 

Different from the evacuation camps 
are the detention camps. The Rev. Joseph 
M. Kitagawa, a graduate of the Church 
Divinity School of the Pacific and a Jap- 
anese citizen, is carrying on the work of 
the Episcopal Church at Santa Fe, New 
Mexico. 

He writes: “The Japanese bring to me 


all kinds ef personal. problems, which is a’ 


real opportunity for missionary work. 
Most of those who started studying Chris- 
tianity did not stay long enough to be 
baptized, but I can count two who are 
almost ready to be baptized, and our fu- 
ture work in the internment camps is 
really great. I will be shipped out any 
time, but will continue my work until the 
last minute here, and will start again in 
the new place.” 

The diocese of California is continuing 
to minister to its people in exile through 
these three clergymen. 


WOMEN’S WORK 


House of Churchwomen and 
Auxiliary Integrate Functions 


OME years ago, Bishop Nichols organ- 
S ized a house of Churchwomen to give 

a central organizing body to the 
women. It met annually at the time of 
convention. As time went on, the Woman’s 
Auxiliary throughout the Church became 
the central body and in the diocese of Cali- 
fornia women’s work slowly developed a 
split personality. Both organizations were 
performing much the same functions. It 
was characteristic of the efficient leader- 
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ship of the women that they solved this 
problem without destroying the values of 
either group. 

All unnecessary overlapping and dupli- 
cation were eliminated. The president of 
the diocesan Woman’s Auxiliary became 
the president of the house of Church- 
women. The house of Churchwomen is 
now the convening body and it plans for 
the annual convention where all the 
women’s bodies in the diocese make their 
reports. At the same time, the work of 
the Auxiliary was enlarged and broadened 
by taking over all the work formerly done 
by committees of the house of Church- 
women. All of this work is automatically 
reported annually to the national Execu- 
tive Board of the Woman’s Auxiliary. 

There are a number of departments en- 
gaged in interesting activities. The de- 
partment of missions has done a great deal 
of racial work. The Christian social rela- 
tions committee has done its work chiefly 
through Church institutions. There are a 
Church periodical club, a committee on 
Christian education, a department of 
finance, and a supply department. The 


United Thank Offering reached a new 
high of $4729.86 in 1941. 


For ALL AGES AND ‘TYPES 


In this broader program, writes Mrs. 
Norman B. Livermore, diocesan president, 
“No one has the right to think any longer 
of the Auxiliary as a small group of old 
women sewing for missionary boxes. There 
is work for women of all ages and all 
types, but not just manual work, for we 
must deepen the spiritual and religious 
side of our women. We must have more 
time for prayer and meditation in our 
busy lives; we should have more poise and 
calm as the result of our faith in God.” 
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PARISH LIFE 


A Cathedral Serving the Communit : 


By Canon JOHN P. CRrAINE , 


Grace Cathedral, located atop fame} 
Nob Hill in San Francisco, moves increas 
ingly to serve the vision and wishes of hey 
founders and benefactors. The presents 
huge Gothic structure, completed to ha 
the length of the nave and with the nort# 
or bell tower in service, was built by th) 
people of San Francisco and Church 
of the nation, and she now serves her city) 
Church, and nation in a multitude of way: 

Since December 8th, her tremendoufj 
new crypt has been the Red Cross Dis) 
aster Relief Station for the entire down 
town section of San Francisco, complet 
with operating rooms and equipment, dis 
aster fighting apparatus, emergency be) 
accommodations for 500, and every cor 
ceivable form of emergency rescue aid: 

Since 1939 her chapter house has b 
the center for Province VIII’s School 
the Prophets, growing in renown as a he 
to West Coast clergy. 

Since May of this year, the Church 
people of the city have worked togethe 
her remodeled-old crypt to provide 
Church recreation center for the va 
numbers of the nation’s fighting fore 
who pass through the city. This cen 
open eight hours each day, has been mos 
suitably named in honor of Gen. Robe 
H. Noble, a man who was typical of th 
best that is American, for his life w: 
devoted to two great services, his coun 
and his Church. 7 

In addition to these special activities, # 
cathedral with her daily worship s 
well the many strangers who come wit 


r 


San Francisco’s great cathedral h: 
a long and honorable history whic 
inently fits her for her position of ] 
ship. In the fall of 1848 the General B 
of Missions had been asked, in a f¢ 
“signed by six of the most. infl 
Churchmen of San Francisco,” to h 
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ssionary sent there at once, and promis- 
. full support and aid. After some de- 
-, the Rev. Dr. JL. Ver Mehr was 
pointed and sent. The first church was 
ened for services July 20, 1850, the sec- 
d parish in San Francisco as well as in 
California. It was recognized as the 
ishop’s Church’ from 1863 on and pop- 
arly known as Grace Cathedral, but the 
vy. J. Wilmer Gresham became her first 
an in May, 1910, only retiring from this 
st in 1940. The present dean, the Very 
‘v. Thomas H. Wright, D.D., called to 
e post from a highly successful ministry 
the East in March, 1941, is thus only 
e second to hold this office. 
The dean emeritus of Grace Cathedral 
rites thus about this great church stand- 
> at the gateway to the East: 
“In a singular way Grace Cathedral 
s been the center of spiritual life in San 
-ancisco, representative of all those ele- 
ents which seek the spiritual betterment 
the community. In its beautiful form, 
- aspiring towers, the soaring lines of its 
ulted interior, its lovely treasures of 
rved marble and richly stained glass, it 
eaks to the world of human desire to 
orify the things of the spirit. In such a 
iilding nothing less than the most perfect 
fts that men can give, the finest work- 
anship of artist and artisan, will suffice. 
“At the cathedral the work of the di- 
ese is centered. The Bishop is assisted by 
e dean and other clergy in maintaining 
e worship of God. From the cathedral 
nter, representing the Bishop and the 
ocese, they go out to their labors in 
ission work, in homes, in hospitals, in 
‘treats, and in multitudinous interests 
ypertaining to a vigorous and_ healthy 
ocese. 
“Today under Bishop Block the Cathe- 


-al continues to be a shrine of inspiring 
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beauty, embodying a sacramental offering 
from the heart of mankind to its God. Al- 
though the biggest undertaking of its kind 
west of the Mississippi, the cathedral will 
not be merely a thing of stone and cement. 
It will be a house of prayer, built for the 
spiritual joy of this and future generations. 


A Chureh That Runs On 
All Cylinders 


The administrative problems of St. 
Paul’s parish, Oakland, with its 1,300 com- 
municants and well over 1,800 baptized 
persons, are accentuated because the par- 
ish church for the past 71 years has occu- 
pied a down-town location, while the homes 
of its members have spread farther and 
farther away over an ever-broadening area 
of population that has risen from sea (and 
lake) level, across irregular and closely 
settled ravines to the hills of Piedmont, 
with more scattered sections reaching to 
the uneven heights of Snake Road and 
Skyline Boulevard beyond. 

Justly priding itself on maintaining for 
many years past an effective lay organiza- 
tion, with a strong vestry whose members 
have boasted up to 40 years of almost 
continuous service, this parish has set a 
standard of liberal contributions to pa- 
rochial, diocesan, and missionary enter- 
prises which is being maintained under the 
forceful leadership of the Rev. A. Ronald 
Merrix, rector. 

The exigencies of war, the demand for 
car and tire rationing, and the fact that 
the greater part of the parish falls within 
a military “dimout” area, have brought 
into action a new plan for zone chairmen, 
committees, and neighborhood coérdinators, 
who are responsible for helping to arrange 
transportation and “follow-up” in each dis- 
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trict. One adult and one confirmed young 
person have been selected for each neigh- 
borhood. This latest development in paro- 
chial organization has been endorsed by the 
vestry and parish council at their regular 
monthly meetings, and has the support of 
the Woman’s Auxiliary, with its five chap- 
ters and nine circles, and the youth coun- 
cil, representing 11 young people’s groups. 


ReLticious EDUCATION 


Youth work in the parish emphasizes 
worship, instruction, and activity. The 
church school has 17 classes for more than 
three hundred students. Teachers meet 
once a month, and have also monthly ap- 
pointments with the assistant rector, the 
Rev. Walter Williams. The primary school 
under its own supervisor, Miss Betty 
Rands, a teacher in the Oakland schools, 
has its own service in an improvised chapel 
at 9:30 a.m. At this service an experi- 
mental hymnal for primary children is 
being tested, together with various types of 
worship. Other departments of the church 
school meet in the church for a family 
service, which is also “freer” than the 
more formal 11 o’clock service, with great- 
er participation by all. Following the sug- 
gestion of the Malvern Report, endeavor 
is made to infuse older liturgical forms 
with contemporary thought and content, so 
that the worship itself becomes an instruc- 
tion in the art of common prayer as well 
as being more meaningful to the daily 
lives of those who attend. Classes for 
parents meet after the service while their 
children receive instruction in the parish 
house. 

Effort has been made for some years 
to develop weekday religious education. 
Confirmation classes meet weekly for six 
months, and are paralleled on Sunday 
mornings by one of the regular classes, 
in which detail is studied to supplement 
the week-day instruction. The choir guild, 
an organization of more than 50 girls, who 
sing at the family service, have classes in 
connection with their weekday afternoon 


American F oto-N CWS. 
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uy 
rehearsals. The pride of this group main- |} 
tains attendance, and time is available for j 
more careful work. Other activities are jf 
carried on by a boys’ choir, a church troop 
of Boy Scouts, parish groups of Camp-{f 
fire Girls and various guilds. 
A steady emphasis on adult education 
led to classes in the fall and spring, in the } 
parish house and in parishioners’ homes, } 
For several years, the rector’s class has # 
met throughout the year on Wednesdays 
from 10:45 to 11:30 a.m., following the jj 
weekday celebration of Holy Communion ¥ 
at 10. With all women’s activities codr-¥ 
dinated in the Woman’s Auxiliary, a de- }j 
mand is heard for a stronger educational 
program. At the September meeting of the 
parish council, two young acolytes moved } 
that steps be taken immediately to organ- { 
ize a class to study the requirements of a | 
Christian peace! 


ToraL EMpHASIS ON WorsHIP 


Services in St. Paul’s have been char- 
acterized by a moderate simplicity of ritual, }) 
reverent dignity of expression, and order- 4 
liness in all things. Sermons and addresses ] 
have been often a sharing with the people § 
of widely-held interpretations of Biblical % 
scholarship and have presented the closest 
possible relation between religion and life i 
as it is. Present-day issues have not been 4 
shirked. The God who revealed Himself 5% 
to mankind through Jesus Christ is pro- } 
claimed as One to be sought and obeyed 
through the tragic experiences of His peo- 
ple today. Services are held on every day 
of the week four, and sometimes five on 


Sundays. y 


A Mission Comes to Life . 
in the Old West ~ 


HE old west lives on in San Benito 
County (pop. 11,000). It is ranch 
country, reflecting the atmosphere 

of old California. Upon ranches large and 
small the majority of San Benitoites live, 
with large and small, pretentious and sim- 
ple homes. There are few town dwellers, | 
and they depend upon the ranchers for 
their livelihood. 
Everyone rides horses and there are | 
enough to go around. The main social | 
event of the season is the annual rodeo, | 
which is strictly an amateur affair and 
confined to residents of the county. Vis- 
itors come from afar to watch, and because 
of the skill of the performers, the quality | 
of the horses, and the unique and colorful ~ 
aspects of the three day festivities it has 
aroused the interest of national newsreel 
cameramen. 
Life has not changed very much from 
the old days of cattle and bandits,’ exce 
for the lack of highwaymen. The peopl 
still live simple, healthy, happy, and un 
hurried lives. There is time to be friendly 
and gracious, and everyone knows eve 
one else. The noise of no railway bre 
the stillness. It is 10 miles from El Cam: 
Real to the county seat, Hollister. 
In the early days, life centered arounc 
the old Mission of San Juan Bautista. Sa 
Juan is now a quaint relic of those Span 
ish days, when it was the second lar; 
town in all of California and the home | 
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SAN BeENITO’s RopEo is famous. 


Mexican General Castro. Fremont’s 
ak still rises above the general level of 
> Gabilan Range to remind one of Cas- 
»’s fearlessness even when the dauntless 
nerican general from that peak claimed 
> territory for the USA. 

‘There are only scanty records of the 
rly activities of the Episcopal Church in 
llister. Bishop Kip held services as early 
1876, but it was not until 1894 that the 
ssion of St. Luke’s was organized and 
02 when the church was built. Until 
2 arrival of the present vicar, only two 
-‘rgymen had ever lived in Hollister. Us- 
lly St. Luke’s shared its priest with St. 
ephen’s, Gilroy, 15 miles distant, where 
=re was a better vicarage. 

But a small group dreamed dreams and 
d visions of a church in Hollister which 
yuld serve the community effectively. 
lis meant money that had to be raised 
cally, and $900 was the most they had 
er paid for ministerial services. Bishop 
ock shared their vision and finally agreed 
at if $1,400 were raised locally, he would 
ntribute the rest. 

That was in January, 1941. A year later 

the annual congregational meeting, a 
ancial report showed all bills paid, in- 
iding the $1400 for salary, several hun- 
eds of dollars for repairs and improve- 
ents, and many additions to the church 
d parish house. The only argument 
nich arose at the meeting was whether to 
omise the Bishop $1700 toward the 
-ar’s salary or to increase it to $1800. 
he latter choice won out. 
The success which St. Luke’s, Hollister, 
having in numerical growth and_in- 
eased financial stability is a simple illus- 
ation of what a small group of men and 
omen with vision and determination can 
, along with many persons who realize 
e importance of worshiping God and 
10 come from long distances to the Sun- 
y services of the church. 


rinity Church, San Jose, 


as Notable History 


Tato the sunny valley of Santa Clara 
ere came in 1777 the Franciscan monks 
o founded the mission of Santa Clara. 
by the military officers of Spain estab- 
ed in the same year the Pueblo of San 
e. Very soon after the discovery of 


gold in California, immigrants began to 
settle throughout Santa Clara valley. 

In 1860 when the Rey. Sylvester S. 
Etheridge, seeking health and a new op 
portunity to serve his Church, came to 
this far-western land, the erstwhile Mex- 
ican pueblo of San Jose had become a little 
American city. Bishop Kip of California 
was coming from time to time to hold 
Episcopal services in the Presbyterian 
church, but the distance from San Fran- 
cisco and difficulties of travel by stage made 
these visits infrequent. Mr. Etheridge 
found only nine communicants of our 
Church; nevertheless he courageously gave 
notice of a service to be held on the first 
Sunday in Advent in the courtroom of the 
city hall. He served as priest, organist and 
chorister. The little court-room was filled. 

At a meeting held Feb. 22, 1861, the 
parish was organized and incorporated un- 
der the name of Trinity. Then began the 
work of a veritable parish. A quaint little 
Gothic church was built of native redwood 
and fitted together with the shipbuilder’s 
art. It stood on a piece of land forming 
part of a great mustard field. Very soon 
when the little shoots of ivy brought from 
Melrose Abbey in Scotland grew, it began 
to resemble the ivy-mantled chapels of 
England. The first service was held in the 
church on Advent Sunday, 1863. The young 
rector was present although he was too 
frail to preach. 

Late in 1870 began the long service of 
the Rev. George W. Foote. During his 
stewardship the parish prospered. The first 
rectory was built, the church was enlarged, 
and the chime of bells was installed which 
still calls the faithful to worship. It was he 
who inaugurated the monthly pledge, fore- 
runner of the parish’s systematic giving 
plan. 

Trinity owes one of its most helpful 
buildings, the parish house, to its next 
rector, the Rev. Tohn B. Wakefield, D.D. 

During Dr. Wakefield’s term of service 
many beautiful memorial gifts were pre- 
sented. 

Each rector of Trinity has left upon it 
the impress of his personality. Perhans 
none is a better example of this than Dr. 
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Aauw Much 
Shall J Give? 


N A few short weeks, every 
Churchman should be thinking 


about this question. 


Many will have to consider it 
from the position of Every Mem- 
ber Canvass worker as well as 
from that of personal contributor. 
Here is just the tool these persons 
need—the story of a sensible pro- 


portionate giving plan. 


A two-page from a 
LIVING CHURCH editorial, it 


comes in such a convenient form» 


reprint 


it can either be passed out at meet- 
ings or folded into most any sized 
envelope. Based on a scheme de- 
vised by the Rev. Frederic J. 
Eastman, it has been distributed 
by thousands and thousands of 


copies. 


Every parish using the reprint 


has profited. Let yours profit this 
year. And place your order early. 
There may not be enough copies 


to go around! 


2 cents each—or only 
$1.00 a hundred 


postage additional 


m Ziving Chuved 


744 North Fourth St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


for a fine single 
room with bath 


1000 ROOMS - 1000 BATHS 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


ee George H. Newton ~ Manager 
Prince George 
‘East 28th St. | 
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An Appreciated Gift For 


Your Service Men 


When your men leave for service in the Armed 


forces give them zipper bound Oxford Prayer | 
Books. Send them as Christmas gifts. They are | 
appreciated by everyone and show your regard | 


as nothing else can. 


THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER | 


Specially made for Army and Navy use. Strongly 
bound in waterproof Moroccoette, overlapping 
covers, round corners, stained edges, gold lettering 
with zipper. Size 43 x 27g x 13/16 inches. 


WITH PRESENTATION PAGE 


No. 2Z07207A. Khaki No. Z07207N. Blue, for | 
colored, for the my the) Navy) oa... $1.50 
teria ceielare ocis 1.50 


NEW TESTAMENT AND PSALMS 


Printed with easy-to-read onyx type, self-pronounc- | 


ing, size only 45 x 25@ x 1/2 inches. 


No. 0142A. Khaki col- 
ored, for the ae 


PRAYER BOOK INTERLEAVES 
By WILLIAM PALMER LADD 


Some Reflections on how the Book of Common 
Prayer might be made more influential in our 
English-speaking world. 


Cloth 182 pages. 2 illustrations $1.25 


Navy 


At all booksellers or from the publishers 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


“THE BUSINESS END OF A 
SUNDAY SCHOOL” 


The above is the trade name for our 
catalog of Sunday school supplies. The 
catalog is full of helpful things for all 
departments of the Church school, be- 
sides many items of especial interest 
to pastors and Church workers. If you 
have not received a copy of this cata- 
log, send for it now. It is free for 
the asking. 


Record Keeping Systems 
Attendance Builders 
Absentee Follow Up Cards 
Register Boards 

Holiday Service Bulletins 
Bibles and Testaments 
Mottoes 

Bible Pictures 

Holiday Helps and Suggestions 
Money Raising Devices 
Maps and Blackboards 


e 
HAMMOND PUBLISHING CO. 
125 E. Wells St., Dept. L 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


PUPPY? 


—-VESTMENTS for 
* CLERGY and CHOIR 


st ALTAR LINENS 
r EMBROIDERIES, MATERIALS 
BY THE YARD, TAILORINGS 
Episcopal Church Flags 
Send for Catalogue 


417 Fifth Avenue 
3M. Hall, ic. New York 


erican Distributors of Stained Glass Windows for 
James Powell & Sons, Ltd., London, England. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


No. 0142N. Blue, for the | 
$ .75 


of Grace Cathedral, San Francisco. He 
came to Trinity parish, San Jose, in 1904. 


| 
| 
| J. Wilmer Gresham, now dean emeritus 
| 
| He was rector in 1906 when occurred what 


Californians call “The Fire.” A great 
number of buildings were either partly or 
wholly destroyed; but Trinity Church 


came through practically unharmed. Logi- 
cally, therefore, it made a good gathering 
place for clothes and food and served as a 
dormitory by night for unfortunate way- 
| farers, especially for the refugees from 
fire-swept San Francisco. Mr. Gresham’s 
gentleness, patience, and serenity through- 
out a long period of relief work, while he 
officiated at christenings, funerals and mar- 


of a Christian home. 


riages in the midst of disorder and confu- 
sion, won the admiration and affection, 
not only of his parishioners but of the com- 
munity at large. 

Dr. A. W. Noel Porter, now Bishop 
of Sacramento, began his rectorship in 
January, 1918. The world war was still in 
progress and after it came the epidemic of 
influenza. Much of the Rector’s time was 
given to the care of the afflicted. To men- 
tion a few of the results of Dr. Porter’s 
leadership—the church grounds were 
beautified, the parish house was enlarged, 
a new organ was installed. 

The work of any parish is modified by 
changing conditions. It is a long way from 
the simple primitive life of 1861 to the 
complex life that influences the work of the 
Church today. Trinity recognizes this dif- 
ference but strives to maintain her basic 
ideals. She is as friendly as ever, and as 
alert. This is shown in the increasing num- 
ber of baptisms (over a hundred last year) 


~The present rector, the Rev. Mark Rif- 
enbark, D.D., began his duties in the fall 
of 1925, coming from St. Clement’s in 


Defense Stamp, given with each $2.00 cash 
- Order your Bibles, Prayer Books and 


Store, Est. 1835. 
+) 317 Ne ‘Charles St., Baltimore, Md. 


Church and School Supplies from the | 


Berkeley. He has combined much diocesan 
and community activity with his effective 
leadership of the parish. During the past 
year there was a full-time assistant, en- 
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At Maria Kip OrpHanace: The Sisters of St. Saviour eliminated uniforms, 
strict discipline, and regimentation, aiming at giving the children the environmen 


and the impressive cenfirmation classes. 


Soon the need for a Church home fc 


; ey Rte 
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abling the parish to do more than ever | 
before in ministering to young people, espe- 
cially at the state college. To the parish | 
house has been added a kindergarten de- | 
partment and a series of modernly-equip- | 
ped class rooms tor the church school. 7} 

One of the most important advances of | 
Trinity’s influence in the community was jj 
the establishment in 1927 of church school] 
quarters in Willow Glen, a suburb of San 
Jose. At present this school has an en- 
rollment of 110. It has grown steadily un- 
der the leadership of its superintendent, | 
Miss Frances Schallenberger. Early Com- | 
munion services are held there one Sunday 
of each month. 
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INSTITUTIONS 


The Community of St. 
and Maria Kip Orphaj 


By Rev. Everett BossHarp, TH. 


Warden of the Community and Instructor, 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific 


HE Religious life has its own pe- 
culiar problems and difficulties on the 

West Coast—difficulties that have 

for the most part been overcome in the 
earlier settled parts of the country. Never. 
theless the Community of St. Saviour was 
founded in the diocese over 40 years ago 
and in spite of its isolation from contact 
with other larger and more vigorous com- 
munities, it has been working steadily. 
faithfully, and uninterruptedly for all th 
time. How it became responsible for m 
taining the Bishop Kip Orphanage is an 
interesting story. : 
The orphanage was founded in 1886 ir 
San Mateo and named in honor of 
wife of the first Bishop of Californ 


Be 


children in San Francisco became app 
and the Maria Kip home was moved t 
city in 1894 where it cared for between 
and 150 girls until che time of se gr 


prety 3 
7 


‘-thquake and fire in the spring of 1906. | 

Meanwhile the Community of St. Sav- | H I STO R I (fe A L 

ric had been founded and its work had 
mm progressing steadily up to the time of | M A (; 5) 
ee nake The foundress, Mother | A Wh I N E 

ertrude Paula, came to California as a | 

heer child and had heard the call to the | Ee Ree Quarterly ee 

iligious life here. Her vocation was to PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH 

vablish that life in her adopted state and is i 

11895 the Bishop sent her and a compan- Shea meg le ORLS, 
to try their vocations with the Sisters | 
the Holy Nativity. They made their | 

nor profession with that community and 

men at the advice of Fr. Huntington went 


— CALIFORNIA Hi 


General Convention) 
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i the aaah of St. John Baptist. Here ORIGINS OF THE EPISCOPAL 
yy made life profession in 1901. aa 
(They ee immediately to Califor- CHURCH PRESS FROM COLONIAL 
| ae the same year the Community | DAYS TO 1840 
t. Saviour and St. Anne’s Industrial | ; 
hool for Girls were SBR Gn ht pom ord hs Morehouse Mig: 
trish of St. Mary the Virgin. As novices Bditensol2 he Ttetre Church 
me to the community and the school An original contribution of Foreword 
2w, a day school was also established in | great value to American \ : 
> western part of the city. Then in 1906 Church history . . . About Chapter I. . . . The Background of Epis- 
me the earthquake with its social as well 125 pages . . . The Church copal Journalism 
jits physical upheaval. During the emer- | Press receives in this num- Chapter II... Earliest Periodicals 
ney the convent became a food distribut- || er proper recognition of Chapter III . . Other Early Periodicals: 
ters for the relief of Sulieving. : | ue pap eerent ete the eae 
‘After the smoke and tumult cleared RSS ea er ican Chapter IV. . The First Church 
‘4 Mother Gertrude found herself left | Aha te, ce ” Weeklies 
‘th one sister, no novices, and four girls; | nteresting biographical Vi i i 
id with a badly damaged and unsatisfac- | sidelights on many influ- rehiee oe Mont es suena ie 
ry home for them. The day school out | ential characters in our - ones aa ee 
the sand dunes was undisturbed and Church’s history ple Over Chapter \ I o> ee THE CHURCHMAN 
ork was resumed there immediately. 100 periodicals and some (1881—) 
hen in the fall of 1907 the Bishop asked | | 999 persons are considered. Chapter VII .. THE SOUTHERN 


e€ community to take over the Maria Kip Aya yA MS 
rphanage which now had about 80 chil- | 4 oh BE HMAN (1835—) 
en and this became the principal work | Chapter VIII . THE SPIRIT OF MIS- 
the community from that time on. SIONS (1836—) 

At that time the orphanage still owned Chapter IX .. The Church Press in 1840 


; own building and its affairs were man- a 2 
ed by a board of trustees and a board Chapter X ... acre and Conelu- 
sion 


managers. After the influenza epidemic 

1918 a combination of circumstances Bibliography and Indexes 
oved the sisters to relinquish the orphan- Book Reviews 
e work. Mother Gertrude’s health was 
oken and the sisters were no longer able 
carry on the work of a large institution 
d preserve any semblance of community 


e as well. The generosity of two friends ° ° e 
d.enabled them to build their own con- Per Year Historical Magazine Per Copy 
nt, and they desired to move into it. At $4.00 & Paterson Street $1.25 


e orphanage itself the building had be- 
me unsuitable for use any longer and a 
nsiderable portion of its income had been 
verted to another use. So when the sisters 
xved into their new house, the board of 
anagers asked them to take in and care 
r twenty children. The sisters now had 
mplete control of the management of 
eir home and they were able seal dea C d G S 

eir modernization program. en they t 

d taken over the orphanage in 1907, they onsecra e om mon ense 
d begun immediately to change it from A Hels te Happiness Boole 


old style eon of uniforms, discip- By Nellie Olmsted Lincoln (Mrs. James Otis Lincoln) 
e, strict regimentation, and meagre edu- 


New Brunswick, N. J. 


Third Edition Enlarged of 


tion, to a Christian home where children Common Sense where it is most needed. 

uld grow up with self-respect and re- Spiritual Psychology as applied to daily living. 
onsibilities of their own and foots Bets “Your character is formed in your moments of leisure.”’ 

ppportumity ‘to attend high school an “Your character and your memory you will take with you. 

ofessional school. sat Make them good friends for eternity.” 

This is the present state of St. Saviour s “The happiness of your life depends upon the quality of your thought.”’ 
ouse. There are about 20 girls ranging 

age from 6 to 18 years under the super- For sale—2209 Broderick St. 


ion of four sisters including the present Cloth $2.00 San Francisco Paper $1.25 


perior, Mother Harriet Clare. Besides 
eit work with the girls, the sisters man- 
te : 
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Wrinkles 
Destroy Loveliness 
A FREE booklet sent in plain 
wrapper tells you how the fa- 
mous Kathryn Murray 5- 
Minute Facial Exercises are 
the easy, natural way to re- 
gain young beauty. Simple exer- 
cises stimulate circulation; help to 
eliminate crow’s feet, wrinkles, 
double chin and to make face and 
neck muscles firm. No straps! No 
massages! Many women say they 
look 10 years younger. Proved suc- 
cessful by over 36,000 women since 1912. 
SEND NO MONEY 

Write today for your FREE BOOKLET. Only 
a limited number on hand, so hurry. No obli- 
gation—no salesman will call. 


KATHRYN MURRAY, Inc. — 
Suite 105, 8S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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age to carry on an extensive altar bread 
department, and with the assistance of the 
associates, a religious card department. 


St. Luke’s Hospital 


And School of Nursing 
ry. LuKke’s Hosprrat was established 
in 1871 by the Rev. Thomas Woodley 


: 
hm Brotherton, M.D., D.D., who re- 


ceived his medical training in Baltimore, 
Md., and in 1860 was ordained deacon in 
the Episcopal Church. 

In 1911 the present buildings were 
erected through the generosity of Mrs. 


Lydia Paige Monteagle, Mr. Ogden Mills 


| and Mrs. iimabecaeidille ol eum 


The principal aim of St. Luke’s Hospital 
has always been to meet the demand for 
so-called “middle class” hospital care, both 
from the standpoint of furnishing adequate 
hospital care at moderate rates to those 
who can pay full costs, and from the 
standpoint of caring for those who can pay 
only part of the full cost. In this way large 
numbers of patients are cared for every 
year, regardless of race, creed, or color. 

The capacity of the hospital at the 
present time is 200 adult patients and 25 
new-born infants. More than 200 patients 
are accommodated from time to time, how- 
ever, and the daily average in 1941-1942 
was 166.9. There is a large and distin- 
guished staff of visiting doctors, and a 


resident staff of eight house physicians and 
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Looks Up To Thee 


only $1.00 


The Gift of Courage, Faith, Comfort 
A book to read, enjoy, and GIVE for VICTORY in this war for 


God’s rule against the powers of evil. 


400 years of Hymns, chronologically. Attractively illustrated and 
tichly bound, 88 pages, 155 subjects, only $1.00. , 
Order today from your dealer or direct 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY INC. 


Publishers of “The Book of Life” 


1018 South Wabash Avenue Dept. LM 


“Stories of Hymns 
We Wore” cccian eanma 


“DOUBLED MY ENJOYMENT OF GREAT HYMNS 


Brings to life the heart-warming drama behind such be- 
lovedhymns as“Onward Christian Soldiers”, “Silent Night, 
Holy Night”, “O, God Our Help in Ages Past”, “My Faith 


ged Cross”, “My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” 
“Home Sweet Home”, and many others. 
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”, “Lead Kindly Light”, “The Old Rug- 
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TRUE-TO-THE-BIBLE LESSONS (1 


Does the beginning of the new quarter find all your Sunday ¢ LF 
School departments enjoying the benefits of Standard’s 
True-to-the-Bible lessons? If not, consider them for ah 
quarter. Standard's Closely Graded or Uniform lessons are 
used in thousands of successful schools for pupils of all ages. 
~ Every lesson a Bible lesson, 


Closely Graded lessons, actual 
free. Please state which you wai 


STANDARD'S <- 


rue to the Bible as God's & 


Prospectus of 
samples of Uniform lessons and big catalog are 
int and mention department. Address DeskL¢ -10 


ctive colors used for children's helps. 


THE STANDARD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Streets Cincinnati, Ohio 
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St. LuKe’s Hosprra, CHAPEL 


internes who cooperate in caring for the® 
patients. | 
The hospital is accredited by the Amer- = 
ican College of Surgeons, the American 
Medical Association and the American 
Hospital Association. ? 
St. Luke’s Hospital is under the auspices § 
of the Episcopal Church in the diocese of | 
California. The chaplain, the Rev. Dr & 
W.R. H. Hodgkin, holds weekly Tuesday # 
night services for the student nurses, visi- | 
tors, and convalescent patients. The Holy 
Communion is celebrated on the second and } 
fourth Sunday mornings at 6:15 a.m. for 
the convenience of those nurses who must 
go on duty at 7:00. At this time the sick 
receive communion. The chaplain also holds” 
annual Confirmation classes for the student 
nurses. 
The School of Nursing, established in 
1889, is one of the oldest west of the Mis-_ 
sissippi river. Over 1,000 fine nurses have | 
graduated from this school, which _ is_ 
thought to be one of the best on the West | 
Coast for the training of nurses. There 
are now 89 students in the school, of whom 
about 50% are Episcopalian. An altar 
guild composed of these nurses assists the — 
chaplain in his ministrations to the sick and 
takes care of the chapel. 
_ The School is accredited by the Califor 
nia state board of nurse examiners. During | 
its 53 years of existence its standards have 
always remained high and the graduates | 
may be found in all fields of nursing— 
private duty, public health, institutional 
work, and army and navy nursing. 


James P. Turner 
And the Good Samaritan 


. CHEERFUL, round-faced man wh 


spent his entire ministry of fo 

years in one place recently retir 
Everyone was surprised because he neithe 
looked nor acted like a man of retiremen 
age. He went to a little house in Ben 
mond to get some rest, coming to § 
Francisco once in a while for a brief v 
with his son, daughter-in-law, and grat 
son. He had made a real impression in 


a 


Gabriel Moulin. 
Goop SAMARITAN MIsston 


a where impressions usually are made 
ih fists. 
The story goes back to another man 
| another event. There was a fire in the 
uth of Market” district. This fire 
troyed six blocks in a location where 
people had no recourses. They were 
- destitute, desolate, and broke. 
n another part of town there was a 
n everyone called “Willie’ Kip. He 
s a canon of the Cathedral, and his 
indfather had been the first Bishop of 
lifornia. In this year of 1894, Canon 
) was already deeply interested in con- 
ions in the Rincion Hill area, and when 
heard about the fire he rented a store 
| began giving away clothes. This was 
beginning of the Good Samaritan 
urch. 
Soon the mission owned its own quarters 
1 was ministering through a day nurs- 
, a home for boys, and the community 
iter proper. Then came “the fire.” By 
10, a new building in a new community 
1 been constructed at a cost of $20,000 
hich came from a donor at Grace 
urch, New York City). At first there 
s a medical clinic, but this was discon- 
ued when St. Luke’s Hospital opened a 
ter equipped one for the same purpose. 
e center served the community, especial- 
the needs of the children and young 
yple. 
During these years, the center was open 
m early morning to late at night. In 
se days of peace and depression, the 
s and the girls of the neighborhood 
fted in whenever they desired. A large 
nnasium was available for basketball 
nes, gym classes, and amateur dra- 
tics. There were social clubs, dinners, 
| dances. ; 
Since 1928, the center has been under 
Community Chest, which provides the 
uncial support and a social worker. The 
ssion has maintained its mission status 
- the sake of the center. If it should 
ome a parish, the Community Chest 
uld withdraw its support and the work 
uld disappear entirely. The mission con- 
gation is self-supporting. 
The war has curtailed many of the 
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main activity. Changing conditions plus 
changing policies give a picture of an 
institution which is now in flux. The con- 
secrated work of the Rey. Dr. James P. 
Purner is in the background, and the new 
vicar, the Rev. Edward Kilburn, has 
brought many new ideas and great enthusi- 
asm to this important work. 


The Old Ladies’ Home 


By THE Rev. Russetv B. 


Rector of St. Mary the Virgin, San Francisco 


H E oldest Church institution in the 
diocese of California and on the 


Pacific Coast is the Protestant Epis- 
copal Old Ladies’ Home. First known as 
the:Church Home Association, it began life 
in 1869 in a rented building with a family 
of only 12 women. From that meager be- 
ginning it has grown steadily, a fine trib- 
ute to the many devoted men and women 
who have supported it. 

In its 72 years, it has moved from four 
different rented homes, from one that it 
built on Golden Gate Avenue housing 32 
women, to its present site overlooking the 
Presidio and the Golden Gate. Today it 
has a large beautiful building equipped 
with every modern convenience. Its family 
consists of 82 women. It charges an en- 
trance fee of $5,000 and has a waiting list 
of more than 50 women. There are two 
fully endowed rooms with a waiting list of 
ten. It has a three months’ probationary 
period. 

Among its present members are two 
widows of clergymen and two daughters 
of the clergymen. 

Perhaps the most notable member today, 
however, is Mrs. E. E. Williams, who is 
the daughter of Mrs. Mary E. Nelson, 
one of the first large benefactors of the 
home. Mrs. Williams gave $200,000 
toward its present building and built St. 
Elizabeth’s Chapel. in memory of her 
mother. She has been a member of the 
board of trustees for many years and one 
of the leading laywomen in the diocese. 

The present superintendent is Mrs. E. 
G. Bradley, who began her duties August 
1, 1942. The board of trustees, except for 
the Bishop, consists only of women. 


STAINES 


The Linecolns and 


St. Dorothy’s Rest 
Pree ares illustrating St. Dorothy’s 


Rest are always a little worn. The 

children are réal ones, and there is 
always a man with a white beard. This 
man has been dead for a number of years, 
but his spirit still guides this haven for 
underprivileged children. Dr. James Otis 
Lincoln was for many years a Professor 
at the Church Divinity School of the 
Pacific, and he and his wife started St. 
Dorothy’s Rest in the redwoods north of 
San Francisco in 1901. Mrs. Lincoln has 
carried on in brilliant fashion. There are 
now eleven buildings, all of them memor- 
ials, and the Community Chest gives 
enough to cover salaries. 

It is a children’s paradise. Of course the 
clergy come for conferences and it is a 
restful place for other groups, but it is 
primarily for the children. They come from 
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|| ST. HILDA GUILD, INC. 
CHURCH VESTMENTS ALTAR LINENS 


Ecclesiastical Embroidery 
147 E. 47th Street NEW YORK 


Conferences with reference to the adorn- 


ment of Churches. 


Old Embroidery Transferred 
Telephone: Eldorado 5-1058 


Lal A CHRISTMAS CARD THEY'LL KEEP 


ial Beautiful — New — Different 


Agents: Increase Your Income...Popular, Quick- 
Selling 4-Color Art Christmas Card of 12 Beau- 
tiful Pages...Inspiring story of “‘Silent Night’’. 
This Unique Feature brines quick sales and 
added profits. Write for FREE sample today. 


JOHN RUDIN & COMPANY Inc. 
Pob.: *‘Book of Life’’ and ‘‘Stories of Hymns We Love’’ 
1018 S. Wabash Ave. Dept. CX Chicago, tl. 


We carry a complete line of workbooks and other 
Church ;School.. and parish supplies, as well as 
religious: books of ‘all»publishers, and we give you 
prompt service. Write*us your needs. 


CHURCH BOOK SHOP 
GRACE H. OSBORN 
83 McAllister St., San Francisco, Cal. 


VESTMENTS 


Cassocks—Surplices—Stoles—Scoarves 
Silks—Altar Cloths—Embroideries 
Priest Cloaoks—Robats—Collars 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Hl 183 Tore One Handed Years 1942 


COX SONS & VINING, inc. 


131 EAST 23r0 STREET. NEW YORK. 


LECTERN BIBLES 
our specialty 
Send for circular L. 
ALTAR & CHANCEL BOOKS 
THE LITANY BOOK 
Prayer Books, Hymnals, 
Pew Books. 
THE MONASTIC DIURNAL 
Special terms te the clergy. 
REDDING & COMPANY 
200 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


send for Bulletin No. 232 of Episcopal and Anglican 

Books just issued. Correspondence, ‘‘Want Lists’’ Invited. 
Please mention “The Living Church.” 

SCHULTE’S BOOK STORE, 80 & 82 4th Ave., New York 


THE GUILD OF ALL SOULS 


OBJECTS— 1. Intercessory Prayer; i. for the dying; li. for 
the repose of the Souls of Deceased Members of all the Faithful De- 
parted. 2. To provide furniture for burials according to the use 
of the Catholic Church, so as to set forth the two great doctrines 
of the ‘‘Communion ot Saints’' and the “‘Resurrection of the 
Body.’’ 3. The publication and distribution of literature pertain- 
Ing to the Guild. The Guild consists of the members of the Anglican 
Church, and of Churches in open Communion with her. For 
further information address the Superior General. 


REV. FRANKLIN JOINER, D.D. 
2013 Appletree St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


BEAUTIFY YOUR CHURCH 


With 
Manitowoc Fine Furniture 


Write for Drawings and Prices 


MANITOWOC CHURCH 
FURNITURE COMPANY 


Dept. 2 Waukesha, Wiscensin 


SEE THE LINE 
OF 

FOLDING—AUDITORIUM—CHOIR 

AND SUNDAY SCHOOL CHAIRS 


Write for Catalog and Prices 
PEABODY SEATING CO. 


BOX it} NORTH MANCHESTER, IND. | 
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SCHOOLS 


FOR BOYS 


CATHEDRAL CHOIR SCHOOL | 


NEW YORK 

A BOARDING SCHOOL fer the forty boys of the Choir of 

the Cathedral of Saint John the Divine. The boys receive 
careful musical training and sing daily at the services in the 
Cathedral. The classes in the Sohool are small with the result 
that boys have individual attention, and very high standards 
are maintained. The School has its own building and 
playgrounds in the close. Fee--$350.00 per annum. Boys 
admitted 9 to 11. Voice test and scholastic examination. 
For Catalogue and information address. 

The PRECENTOR, Cathedral Choir School, 

Cathedral Heights, New York City 


DeVEAUX SCHOOL 
NIAGARA FALLS, NEW YORK 


for boys 
ready for 
staff. 


An Episcopal boarding school 
from the sixth grade until 
college. Large and experienced 


Ample grounds. Atheltic program. 
For Catalogue Address the Headmaster 


FOR GIRLS 


KEMPER HALL 


KENOSHA, WIS. 
A Church School with a modern plan of education. 
Preparatory to all colleges. Also general courses. Un- 
usual opportunities in Art, Music, and Dramatics. 
Complete sports program. Accredited. Well organized 
junior school. Catalog on request. Address Box LC. 


Under direction of the Sisters of St. Mary. 


MARGARET HALL 


Under Sisters of St. Anne 

(Episcopal) 
Small country boarding and day school for girls, from pri- 
mary through high school. Accredited college preparatory. 
Modern building recently thoroughly renovated includes 
gymnasium and swimming pool, Campus of six acres with 
ample playground space, hockey field, and tennis courts. 
Riding. Board and tuition, $700. 


FOR CATALOG, ADDRESS: MOTHER RACHEL, 0.S.A., 
BOX B, VERSAILLES, KY. 


Saint Mary's School 


Mount Saint Gabriel 
Peekskill, New York 


A resident school for girls under the care of 


the Sisters of Saint Mary. College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Modified Kent Plan. For 
catalog address: 

_ THE SISTER SUPERIOR 


+ 


COLLEGES 
CARLETON COLLEGE 


Donald J. Cowling, President 


Carleton is a co-educational liberal arts ores 
with a limited enrolment of about 850 studenes. It 
| is recognized as the Church College of Minnesota. 


a Address: Assistant to the President 
Carleton College 
| Northfield — Minnesota 


_ THE LIVING CHURCH 
_ will gladly furnish information 
about Church schools, sem- 
aries, colleges, and deaconess 


ning schools. 


the Church School Editor of 


the Bay area for brief stays of two weeks 
or a month during the summer. They find 
4 new environment, healthy, recreational, 
and deeply Christian. They have fun, they 
are natural, and they always want to 
come back. 

Toothbrushes are also new experiences 
to many of the children. Each child is given 
one upon arrival. One small girl asked if 
she could take hers home, because “last 
year I took mine home to my mother for a 
present, and this one I'll give to my 
father.” 

The chapel services are a definite part 
of the life of the children. It is a beautiful, 
rustic chapel which fits into the mountain- 
ous and wooded scene as if it always be- 
longed there. A 2% year old baby was 
brought to chapel by his mother on his 
first evening there. When Dr. Lincoln 
walked to the center of the chapel steps 
and knelt for the prayers, the baby slipped 
from the seats, hurried up the aisle, and 
knelt just close beside him, his curly head 
pressed close. The children all smiled, but 
no one stopped him and it was one of the 
sweetest sights St. Dorothy’s has ever 
seen. 


Henry Ohloff and 


Canon Kip House 


§{ The work of the Rev. Henry Ohloff 
at Canon Kip House has endeared him 
to all who have contact with San 


Francisco's “Skid Row’ (flop-house 
district). Below is a tribute to him in 
powerful if distinctly non-ecclesiastical 
language which appeared in the San 
Francisco Chronicle of March 22d. 


By RicHarp Donovan 


HE news about the Rev. Henry 

Ohlhoff is that they have moved him 

and. his Canon Kip Community 
House from the good earth of 246 Second 
street to the more refined atmosphere of 
Eighth and Natoma streets. 

This is sad news, in a way, for where 
will Skid Row go now to lick its wounds? 

For over 25 years Henry (nobody calls 
him Reverend) has fought the tendency 
of men on lower Howard street to be- 
come bodies in the bay. He has done this 
mostly by herding sick drifters into his 
clinic, or lost ones into his chapel where 
he could turn on the juice. : 

You must not take “turning on the 
juice” to mean that Henry is a fire-eater, 
dragging men and women with yens for 
sudden immortality back by their posterior 
raiment. Oh, no! 


ing personality. When he sets out to save 
a man, he does so in human, easily recog- 
nizable ways; with infinite patience, wis- 
dom and liberal care. Henry has broken 
very few bones in 


respectable right cross. 


Tue “Biste Pounpers” 
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The key to Henry is all in his vibration, — 
the ultra-violet benevolence of his resound- | 


| bones e name of Heaven, | 
~although it is said he used to have a very 


H 
\h 


“Bible-pounders.” Most of his run-ing 
with them have ended this side the law, Ri 
he says, but there have been times when)j) 
it was touch-and-go. I 
The only Sunday in 25 years that he was i 
persuaded to preach in a mission, for in l) 
stance, the old storm raged about his |h 
stocky shoulders. He sat stoically on the | 
platform, observing the unwashed congre 
gation, until the moment for the gene 
baptism arrived. One of the preach 
present arose, then, and diving into 
mass of men, came up with a likely look 
but spiritually biased prospect. 
“Sorry,” complained the resisting pros: 
pect, in a loud voice, “but I’m a Catholic.” J 
“That’s all right, brother,” roared the 
preacher, undismayed. “We'll save you} 
anyhow.” 
Henry took this in with great uneasi-| 
ness, but managed to contain himself. In 
his turn, he got up to deliver a short a 
crisp sermon. One of his listeners, how: 
ever, thinking that he left something to be 
desired, jumped up and declared Henry 
no man to address one recently washed 
in the blood of the Lamb. 
Henry looked at the preachers, and the 
preachers looked at Henry, and _ then 
Henry started down into the congregation. 
He was intercepted, luckily, by a couple of 
recruits who escorted him to a side en 
trance, hissing as they ejected him: 
“That was a good sermon, Reverend 
but the next time you come, preach the 
blood.” 
“What is this?” fumed Henry, squaring 
around, “a butcher shop?” : 
This incident took place when Henry 
was young and determined to refash 
the world. He was new to San Francisce 
and to Canon Kip, and life was a challenge 
as well as an obligation. 


EXPLOSIONS 


In May, 1915, he was asked to tackle 
Canon Kip, then as now, the bastion of the 
right on the highways of the wrong 
Charged with doubts but tickled pink, h 
accepted. Immediately explosions began te 
be heard. 

Henry wanted a first rate clinic wher 


SCHOOLS 


SEMINARIES | 


The Church Divinity School of the Pacific| 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Dean, Henry H. Shires,. 


BEXLEY HALL 
The Divinity School of Kenyon College 
Address the Dean Gambier, Ohie 


E tang 


puld give service without red tape and 
west possible cost. He got it. He want- 
iday nursery for children of mothers 
sing in the heavily industrialized area 
ad Second street. He got it. He want- 
‘recreation center, and you know what 
ened. 
yore and louder explosions. He started 
urst birth control clinic in San Fran- 
, was the first to get daily milk for 
ery children. On the side he fought 
itution, liquor, and drugs without 
hollering temperance. Smiling but 
acable, he strafed ignorance and _ in- 
mance, kicking political Charley Mc- 
uhys outside with great freedom and 
png at fashionable ladies in a really 
ttening manner. And somehow, despite 
tutions and egos, he managed to cut 
ugh to the John Doe with the gash on 
eead, the wandering syphilitic, the man 
lived for 15 days with nothing but 
for his ulcers, and to get them off 
1, clean and in new clothes. 


DREAMER IN ACTION 


senry has been a man of inordinate 
agth all the days of his life, although 
doctor frowns now over the stethoscope 
‘tells him he worked too hard. He has 
oolized applied religion, backing up the 
4d of God, when absolutely necessary, 
_ other words. 

-e has been a realist and a dreamer, 
oving a festering bandage one minute 
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and writing down the mystery of life the 
next in his little office where he keeps the 
jam locked up. Men have tried to rib, 
cheat, and kill him, and he has taken them 
as they came, easily and with instant direc- 
tion. 

There was Pickiway, the longshoreman, 
who was said to be looking for him with a 
gun. Henry got wind of this and went 
looking for Pickiway, finding him finally 
in a saloon. 

“Hey you, Pickiway,” he bellowed from 
the doorway, “give me that gun or I’m 
going to beat hell out of you.” 

And what could Pickiway do? 

Another time he talked an insane barber, 
with two folding razors in his pocket, out 
of killing his two children in the nursery. 
It was 20 minutes before the police ar- 
rived, and Henry perished at least once a 
second. 


OVERSOLD 


And yet another time, he so convinced 
a condemned man at San Quentin of the 
glories of the after-life that the man 
refused a subsequent commutation of his 
sentence to life imprisonment. 

“T have always been afraid that I over- 
sold that poor man,” Henry says, with the 
deepest sincerity. 

The more Henry’s x-ray eyes became 
familiar with the depths in men, the more 
he consciously overlooked in them. His 
clinic handled from 60 to 100 cases every 


day at an average cost to the patients of 

23 cents, and he himself fingered every case 

that went through, just so he wouldn’t get 

out of touch. He devised a menu that 

would keep a man in reasonable health for . 
25 cents a day. This diet consisted of two 

bananas, a potato, a can of Rancho soup, 

and three bunches of carrots. 


Mrs. Murray 


Mrs. Janet Murray, the superintendent 
of the dispensary and Henry’s right hand, 
he alternately battled and worshiped. For 
years he took the too repulsive cases and 
Mrs. Murray took everything else. They 
took them hot off Skid Row, with only a 
couple of doctors first, and sent them to 
the hospitals. Old timers who have drifted 
in and out many times are amazed at the 
present staff of 12 paid workers and 31 
volunteer workers at Canon Kip. 

Today, in his zestful autumn, he lives 
with his wife and three daughters in a 
well-used house in Mill Valley (he used 
to sleep in his office). His hair is thin and 
white and has a trick of floating around, 
like mist. He smiles from habit, rushes up 
and down like a commuter, roars lustily, 
giggles, threatens, and refuses to wear the 
ecclesiastical garb. 

He says that he would like to teach 
poetry in a technical school—a statement 
that is a sure tipoff to Henry since selling 
the verities to the machine can’t be too 
unlike justifying God to man. 
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O TO CHURCH! That slogan, sound- 
ed round the world, might well put an 
to a good deal of the world’s chaos. 
> rectors of leading churches listed here 
you to put the slogan to work in your 
personal world. Use it on your 


; roo 
her as a traveler in a strange city, 
local resident, you are always wel- 
© come into these leading churches 
e services or for quiet moments of 
. And you are urged to bring with 
ur friends. Accept the cordial 


ARE—Re, Rev. Arthur R. McKinstry, 
ERO Die 8 aa ee 


H.—1056 
Kenneth A. 
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NEW YORK—Rt. Rev. William T. Manning, 
D.D., LL.D., D.C.L., Bishop; Rt. Rev. Charles- 
K, Gilbert, D.D., S.F.D., Suffragan Bishop 


The Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York 
Ci 


ity F 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11, Holy Communion; 10, Morning 
Prayer; 4, Evening Prayer; 11 and 4, Sermons 
Weekdays: 7:30 (also 9:15 Holy Days, and 10 
Wednesdays), Holy Communion; 9, Morning 
Prayer; 5, Evening Prayer 


Church of the Ascension, Fifth Ave. & 10th St., 
New York City—1233 

Rev. Donald B. Aldrich y 

Sundays: 8 and 11 A.M.; Daily 8 A.M. 

Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, 5:30 P.M. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Park Ave. and 51st St., 
New York—3,171 4 
Rev. Geo. Paull Ty Sargent, D.D., Rector . 
Sunday Services: 8 A.M. Holy Communion; 11 
A Morning, Service and Sermon; 4 M. 
Evensong, Special Music at 4 
Weekdays: 10:30 A.M. Holy Communion, on 
Thursdays and Saints’ Days $ / 
The Church is open daily for prayer. . 
Church of the pregewel Rest, 5th Ave. at 90th, 
New York—1,12! i: foes 
Rev. Henry Darlington, D.D., rector; Rev. Herbert 
J. Glover, Rev. George E. Nichols — 
Sunday Services: 8, 10 (H.C.), 9:3 
- 730; Wi and | ft 


te ne Ae > 
ion, 155th St. and Broadway, 
at) TH int, ily H § 


r Sunday: Low 


NEW YORK—Cont. 


St. Mary the Virgin, 46th St. bet. 6th and 7th 
Aves., New York City—1243 

Rev. Grieg Taber eee 

Sunday Masses: 7, 8, 9, 10, 11 (High) 

St. Thomas’ Church, 5th Ave. and 53d St., New 
- York—2,450 Wi a ei 

Rev. Roelif H. Brooks, S.T.D., Rector — Bie 

Sunday Services: 8 and 11 A.M. and 4 P.M. * ‘ 

Daily Services: 8:30 A.M, Holy Communion; 
12:10 P.M. Noonday Service ‘ 

Thursdays: 11 A.M. Holy Communion 


Little Church Around the Corner ne 4 
Transfiguration, One East 29th Street, New York— 


65 
Rev. Randolph Ray, D.D. 
Communions 8 and 9 (Daily 8) 
Choral Eucharist and Sermon, 11 
Vespers, 4 P.M. . 
Trinity Church, Broadway and Wall Street, 
York City—807 
Rev. Frederic S. Fleming, D.D. 
Sundays: 8, 9, 11 A.M., and 3:30 P.M. 
Weekdays: 8, 12 (except Saturdays), 3 P.M. 


. 


New — 


St. Mark’s Church, Locust Street b 

17th_ Sts., Philadelphia , 
Rev. Frank L. NAS D.D ‘ 
ass, 8 
& Sermon, 11 A.M. Eve 
4 P.M. Re A tee 


CLASSIFIED 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Appeals 
FOND DU LAC CATHEDRAL observes _in 
October the first centennial of work of The 
Church inthe city of Fond du Lac. The congre- 


gation in gratitude to God for the ministrations of 
His Church, will present then a thank-offering of 
$4,000 to retire a mortgage on the deanery. 
Friends of the Cathedral who appreciate its influ- 
ence, are invited to contribute before Oct. 11th, 
and have their names written in the Ist Centennial 
Record Book which will be placed in the archives 
against perusal by those who will observe the 
Cathedral’s second centennial a hundred years 
hence, Offerings will be acknowledged by the Very 
Rev. Edward Potter Sabin, Dean, 51 W. Division, 
Fond du Lac, Wis. 


St. Mary-of-the-Angels Song School, Addlestone, 
Surrey, England, world famous institution, 1s strug- 
gling for its very life. Will American Churchmen 
make this school, which was on the eve of its first 
trip to the States before war broke out, their own 
good cause? Ask for literature. ‘ 

Lord Halifax, writing from the Foreign Office, 
on October 18, 1939, said: “I have no hesitation in 
saying that, once the war is over, the goodwill that 
can be spread by such a choir as yours, traveling 
and singing in foreign countries, is incalculable; 
and I therefore hope that everything possible will 
be done to enable you to keep going for the duration 
of hostilities —Halifax.” 

Please implement this wish, made by that great 
Churchman in the midst of immense labors and 
responsibilities. Send your check to the Rev. Des- 
mond Morse-Boycott. Address St. Mary-of-the- 
Angels Song School, Addlestone, Surrey, England. 


Died 
Joun N. Griutes entered into the Life Eternal 
on September 16th, Los Angeles. He was for 


many years a faithful and devout communicant and 
senior warden cf Holy Trinity Church, Alhambra, 
Calif. The Burial Office and Requiem Mass was 
said by the Rev. Charles Bailey, assisted by the 
Rev. C. T. Pfeiffer. May light perpetual shine 
upon him! 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE 


ALTAR BREAD AND INCENSE made at St. 
Margaret’s Convent, 17 Louisburg Square, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Price and-samples on application. 


ALTAR BREADS—Orders promptly filled, Saint 
Mary’s Convent, Kenosha, Wis. 


BOARDING 


ST. ANDREW’S CONVALESCENT HOSPI- 

TAL, 237 East 17th Street, New York City. 
Sisters of St. John Baptist. For women recovering 
om an acute illness or for rest. Private rooms $10 
to $15. 


SHRINE MONT-—See adv. in display columns. 


BOOKS 


USED BOOKS. We buy and sell new and used 

religious books and sets. Write for our free 
catalogs. Baker’s Book Store, 1019 Wealthy St., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WHITECAPS, illustrated booklet containing 24 
ways of entertaining oneself or others while 
convalescing in home or hospital. 25 cts. plus post- 
age. Mattie Thayer Basinger, 5632 Pembroke Lake, 
ansas City, Mo. 


NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


When requesting a change of address, please 
| enclose old as well as new address. Changes 
must be received at least two weeks before they 
become effective. 


When renewing a subscription, please return 
our memorandum bill showing your name and 
complete address. If the renewal is for a gift sub- 
scription, please return our memorandum bill 
showing P hel name and address as well as the 
name and address of the recipient of the gift. 


DEATHS 


“Rest eternal grant unto them, O Lord, 
. - as 
and let light perpetual shine upon them. 


Isaac P. Witter 


Isaac P. Witter, president of the First 
National Bank, Wisconsin Rapids, Wis., 
died September 26th after a prolonged ill- 
ness. He was a devoted Churchman, and 
former senior warden of the Church of St. 
John the Evangelist. The beautiful parish 
church, designed by John N. Tilton, and 
described as one of the loveliest small 
churches in America, was largely the re- 
sult of his generosity. 

Many other churches and church insti- 
tutions benefitted from Mr. Witter’s phil- 
anthropy, but as his gifts were ‘generally 
anonymous they were frequently unknown 
even to close friends and associates. He 
formerly took an active part in the affairs 
of the diocese of Fond du Lac, and was 
also interested in Church matters in the 
diocese of Los Angeles, where he had a 
winter home at Beverley Hills, Calif. 

Mr. Witter was a leader in business and 
civic affairs for more than 25 years. In 
addition to heading the bank, he was asso- 
ciated with George W. Mead, a brother- 
in-law and president of the Consolidated 
Water Power & Paper Co., in that firm’s 
operations and in other enterprises. ‘The 
bank was founded by his father, Jere D. 
Witter, in 1872. 

Mr. Witter was a Republican state 
senator from 1916 to 1920 and was a 
member of the state annuity board for 
four years after appointment by the late 
Gov. Kohler in 1928. Gifts from Mr. 
Witter which made possible the develop- 
ment of the community athletic field re- 
sulted in its being named Witter field a 
few years ago. 

As senior warden from 1928 and as 
chairman of the building committee he 
guided the work and growth of the parish 
until 1938, when the last of the memorial 
furnishings were dedicated. Then, at his 
own. request, he retired as senior warden, 
and was made warden emeritus. He served 
as delegate to many diocesan councils, and 
represented Fond du Lac in the General 
Conventions of Denver and Cincinnati. 

Of Mr. Witter, Bishop Sturtevant of 
Fond du Lac said: “His religion and per- 
sonal consecration motivated all of his 
numerous achievements. To his many civic 
interests he brought the vision and in- 
tegrity of a practicing, worshipping Chris- 
tian, the center ef whose devotion was the 
Blessed Sacrament of the Altar.’ And his 
rector, the Rev. James Madison Johnson, 
added: “He was the finest layman I have 
ever known.” 

The choral requiem and burial office 
were held at St. John’s Church September 
28th, the rector and Bishop Sturtevant 
officiating. 

Mr. Witter is survived by his wife, 
Charlotte Gibson, Witter, their son, and 


three grandchildren. 


_ Editor’s Comment: 


This editor was glad to count Isaac 
Witter as a friend. His loyalty and de- 
votion to the Church inspired all who 
knew him. May he rest in peace. 


| CLASSIFIED 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 


——__ 


CHRISTMAS CARD ASSORTMENTS, $1.¢) 

each. Emmanuel, 4 cards; King of Kings, 1} 
cards; Light of Love, 8 cards; Mother and Chi 
21 cards: The Grace Dieu Press, Maryhill, Mou! 
Sinai, L771. None | 


———— 


CHURCH FURNISHINGS i 


BRASS ALTAR FIXTURES. Crosses, Vasell 

Candlesticks, Candelabras, Missal Stands, Offe} 
ing Plates, Chalices, Ciboriums, Patens, Bookle 
of designs submitted on request. Redington Co} 
Department 805, Scranton Pa. | 


CHURCH FURNITURE, Pews, Pulpits, Alta 

Lecterns, Clergy Chairs, Baptismal Fonts, Fo 
ing Chairs, Sunday School Furniture. We allow 
or sell your old equipment. Catalog and details 6 
request. Redington Co., Department X, Scranton 
Fas 


FOLDING CHAIRS. Brand-new steel fold 

chairs. Full upholstered seat and form-fittin 
back. Rubber feet. Send for sample. $19.50 dozer 
Redington Co., Dept. 77, Scranton, Pa. i 


f 


} 
\h 


ANTIQUE SANCTUARY LAMPS. Robert Roj 
bins, 1755 Broadway, New York, City. 


LIBRARIES 


a i , 

LIBRARY of St. Bede, 175 E. 71st Street, Ne 
York City. Open Monday to Friday, inclusiyiy’ 
2:30-6 P.M. and Tuesday evening 7:30-9:30. 4 
—_ 


LINENS AND VESTMENTS 


PURE IRISH LINEN for the Church. Limit 
_ supplies still available. Prices stabilized at Mare 
fet Mary Fawcett Company, Box 146, Plainfiek 


CATHEDRAL STUDIOS, Washington and Lor 
don. Church Vestments, plain or embroide: oC 
surplices, exquisite Altar linens, stoles, burses, an) 
veils. Materials by the yard. See my new book 
Church Embroidery, a complete instruction; 
pages. 95 illustrations. Price $4.00. Also my Hane 
book for Altar Guilds. Price 50c. L. V. Mackrille@l 
11 W. Kirke Street, Chevy Case, Md., 30 min 
from U. S. Treasury. Tel. Wisconsin 2752. i 


MUSIC 


customs, words and music of 57 carols. Beau 
blue and silver cover. Only 25c each, $2.50 per 
postpaid. Order early. The Rodeheaver Hall-} 
Co., Dept. LC-10, Winona Lake, Ind. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


WOMAN in early sixties desires position of t 
Church home or institution. Box D-1664, 
Living Church, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER well qua 
and highly recommended desires position. 
opean training, successful in choir and organ wi 
devout Churchman. Eastern States preferred. 

ss Box L-1663, The Living Church, Milwau 
is. ; ; 


RETREATS 


RETREATS at St. Martin’s House, Bernard 
. J., for groups or dudividaalac: Fos informat 
apply to the Rev. T. A. Conover, Acting Warde 


Marriages, | 
Positions O 


_cts. a wor 
insertion fe 


inch 


Appointments Accepted 


) ‘HELDER, Rev. Epwin A., rector of the 
of the Holy Communion, Lake Geneva, 
is also rector of the Church of St. John 
' Wilderness, Elkhorn, Wis., effective Sep- 
1 Ist. Address: Lake Geneva, Wis. 


pirer, Rev. Wirriam C., formerly priest in 
wof St. Barthclomew’s Church, White Plains, 

is now rector of St. Bartholomew’s. Ad- 
382 Prospect Avenue, White Plains, N. Y. 


Bercer, Rev. Cuartes Epw ARD, formerly curate 
at St. Anne’s Church, Annapolis, Md., is to do 
graduate work at the Gnion Theological Seminary, 


New York. Address: 99 Claremont Avenue, New 
Yerk City. 


Crarkson, Rev. Arten Boyxin, formerly 
rector of Trinity Church, Edgefield, S. C., and also 
of Grace Church, Spring Ridge, and the Church 
of Our Saviour, Trenton, S. C., has accepted a 
call to become rector of the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Augusta, Ga., effective September Ist. 

Cuytrr, Rev. Joun P., rector of St. Cclumba’s 


(Berkely Memorial Chapel) Middletown, R. I., has 


eed to become a master 
Conn., 


at South Kent School, 


South Kent, effective September 22d. 


lege Students need to be 


mmbered. Do you have a son or a 
thter at a college listed here? Is there 
y or girl from your parish at one of 


: institutions? If so, help your 
ech to carry on its College Work. 
se the student, giving him the name 
is chaplain, as listed here; and write, 
the chaplain. The pie piain wants 
ito do this. He needs to know every 
ech boy and girl at his college. If you 
> him, he’ll do the rest! 


> UNIVERSITY—Christ Chapel, Alfred, 


9:30 A.M. 
5:00 P.M. 


VDOIN COLLEGE—St. 
inswick, Maine 

Rey. George Cadigan, Rector 
ay Services: 8:00 and 11:00 A.M. 


WN UNIVERSITY—St. Stephen’s Church, 
dvidence, R. I. 

Charles Townsend, D.D., Rec 

ay Services: 7:30, 8:30, 9: 50. re 00 A.M. and 


7:30 and 9:00 A.M. 


ad “Sunday 3 
~ Sundays: 


Paul’s Church, 


churches 

t Church, 65th and Woodlawn Ave. 
Walter C. Bihler 

a 7:30 and 11 A.M. 


’s Church, 50th and Dorchester Ave. 
ys: 8 and 11 A.M. 


. Benson Belliss 
of the Redeemer, 56th and Blackstone Ave. 
dward S. White : 
8 and 11 A.M d= 


BIA UNIVERSITY—St. Paul’s Chapel, 
ork City 

phen F. Bayne jr., 
20 A.M. a 
s: 12:00 Noon 


CTICUT COLLEGE —St. James’ Church, 
London, Conn. 


Frank S. areca gn Rector 
iton R. Jones, Curate 
seevices : 8:00 aed 11:00 A.M. 
"‘l 
a Thomas’ Chunck, 


‘Ow 


Chaplain 


VASHINGTON UNIVERSITY— 


any, Washington, D. C. 
D + Rev. aancer M. Lewis; 


8PM. 
30 and 11 A.M., 


‘RADCLIFFE — 


VERSITY OF CHICAGO—served by 3 Chi-— 


| —St. Mark’s Church, 


DrPrirst, Rev. Roy Exzricot r, curate of Christ 
Church, Newark, N. J., will serve as acting rector 
of Christ Church, Caroline parish of Brockhaven, 
Setauket, Long Island, N. Y., during the six 
months’ absence of the rector, effective October Ist. 
Address: Christ Church Rectory, Setauket, Long 
Island, N. Y. ; ; 

GirFin, Rev. Rogeri K., formerly curate of 
St. Luke’s, Kalamazoo, Mich., has been rector of 
St. Jchn’s Church, Sturgis, Mich., since September 
15th. Address: 111 Pleasant Street, Sturgis, Mich. 

Lawrencr, Rev. Cuarres K. C., formerly 
assistant at Calvary Church, Tarboro, N. C., has 
been assistant of Trinity Church, Columbus, Ga., 
since September 15th. 


THE CHURCH SOCIETY 
FOR COLLEGE WORK 


earnestly solicits gifts 


and bequests 


MOUNT SAINT ALBAN 


Washington, D. C. 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND—St. Andrew’s 
Church, College Park, Maryland 


The Rev. Nathaniel C. Acton; D.D., Rector 
Sunday Services: 8 and 11 A.M. 
University Bible Class: eedeys 9: ae A.M. 


| Canterbury Club: Wednesday : 


ERSITY OF MICHIGAN—St. Andrew’s 
ee Ze North Division Street; Harris Hall, 
Student penis, State and Huron Sts., Ann 
bor, Mich. 
sd Henry Lewis, Rev. Frederick ae Leech, Rev. 
John G. Dahl; Mrs. Laura L. Gra 
Sunday Service: 8 and 11 A.M. Td 6 P.M.; 
Student meeting, Harris Hall, 7 P.M.; Wednes- 
days and ourad ass; Holy Communion, b: 30 A.M. 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE—St. Paul’s 
Church, Lansing, Mich. 
The San Clarence Aas user Rector 
d: ices: an 
Chee of Christ The King, 445 Abbott Rd., East 


Wace 7:10 A.M.; Sunday: 8:45 A.M. 


| MILWAUKEE DOWNER, STATE TEACHERS’ 
“ih a Wis. 
Rev. Killian Stimpson. 

Das Serves! 7:30 A. 


Sundays: 8, 9:30, and 11 A.M. 


N. J. COLLEGE FOR WOMEN—The Church 
of St. John the Evangelist, New Brunswick, N. J. 

The Rev. Horace E. Perret, Th.D., Rector 

Sunday Services: 7:30 and 11:00 A.M. 

Wednesdays and Holy Days: 9:30 A.M. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY—The 
Chapel, Princeton, N. J. 

The Rev. Wood Carper, 
Students 

Sundays: 9:30 A.M., Holy Communion and Sermon 

Weekdays: 7:30 A.M. Holy Communion 


University 


Chaplain to Episcopal 


PURDUE UNIVERSITY—St. John’s, Lafayette, 


Ren “Weeae F. Thornton, Rector 
Sundays: Holy Communion 8 A.M.; Eucharist or 
Morning Prayer 10:45 A.M. 


SMITH COLLEGE—St. John’s Church, North- 
ampton, Mass. 

Rev. Robert N. Ree 

Miss Katharine B. Hobso 

Sundays: 7:30, 11 A.M.; as 30 P.M. 

Weekdays except Saturdays 


STEPHENS’ 
CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 
UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI—Calvary Epis- 
copal Church, Columbia, Mo. 

Rev. James M. Lichliter 

Sundays: 7:30 A.M. Holy Communion; 9:30 A.M. 
Student Service; 11 A.M. Morning’ Prayer; 6 
P.M. Student Club. 


TUFTS COLLEGE—Grace Church, Medford, 
ass. 

Rev. Charles Francis Hall 

Sundays: 8 . Holy Communion; 11 A.M. 


Morning Prayer and Sermon. 


ee COR George’s Church, Schen- 

ecta 

Rev. Gc a weet Tian HS D., Rector 

Sundays: 8 and 1 
Holy ees a) mee 10 A.M. Eecetorae 
A.M.; Thursdays: 10 A.M. Daily: M.P. 9 A.M.; 
EP. ’5 P.M. 


WELLESLEY COLLEGE—St. Andrew’s Church, 
Wellesley, Mass. 

Sat hel Mrs. Pavers C. Ashton 

Sundays: 7: 30 A.M 

Thursdays in ates siete Chapel 7 A.M. 


WILLIAMS phage John’s Church, Wil- 
liamstown, Mas: 

Rev. A. Grant Noble, D.D., Rector i 

Sundays: 8 and 10:35 A. M. fs 

Wednesdays and Saints’ days: 7:30 A.M. 


WILSON, COLLEGE, PENN HALL—Trinit 
‘Church, eae iP b 
or 


Rev. Geor' Grae 
Sanda _ Na Sun. 7 30), 82 fee 11 A.M. 
Holy ays: 7:30 and an 


Oh Yass 
‘ape tt bes is 


MC We ae 
; aes 8 


COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, 


"7:30 P.M, Holy Days: 


lege 


POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHURCHIV 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE 
EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By the Rev. J. B. Bernardin 


For those seeking accurate 
knowledge of the Church. 
There are chapters on the 
Church's History, Government, 
Bible, Prayer Book, Ritual, 
Doctrine, Moral Law, Prayer 
life, and Requirements. After 
each chapter the author has 
provided a list of “books for 
further reading.’ Appendices 
for Preparation for Confirma- 
tion, Aid to Self-examination, 
Prayers, and a Partial List of 
Christian Religious Classics are 
included. Price, Paper, 95 cts. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By the Rey. Theodore S. Will 


A non-controversial, non-technical book written for 
the average layman in layman’s language, dealing 
clearly with the Church's 
history, teachings, usages, and 
ideals, In the Foreword, 
Arthur C. Thompson, some- 
time Bishop of Southern Vir- 
ginia, says: ". . . a valuable 
help in answering those ques- 
tions which are so often asked 
by candidates for confirma- 
tion or interested friends of 
the Church.” Price, Cloth, 
$1.65; Paper, 95 cts. 


| 

hed H 
REX 

CHRISTIANS 


A HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH 


By the Rey. William W. Manross 


“It has been some time 
since we have had a history 
of the American Episcopal 
Church; and Mr. Manross 
deserves the thanks of our 
whole communion. He shows 
the results of much thought 
and study; he has a broad 
perspective; and no one can 


better knowledge of the long 
life of our Church.” The 
Living Church. Price, $2. 00. 


of te 


ety 


read the book without a_ 


IN GOD’S PRESENCE 


By the Rev. Philips S. Gilman 


One of the best selling devotional manuals 
in the Church, It was compiled for use by all 


churchmen, 


and all schools of thought were 


taken into consideration. This book contains 


all essentials of a devotional manual, 
exceptionally good for 
adults. 

per doz. 


Price, 


Cloth, 65 cts. ea.; $6. 


and is 
young people and 


50 


THE ROMANCE OF THE 


BOOK OF COMMON 
PRAYER 


By the Rev. Francis G. Burgess 


This book arouses an 
interest in the Prayer 
Book as a great human 
document as well as a 
great book of prayers. 
It tells how parts of 
our ceremonial and 
services go back into 
Old Testament 
how the Litany orig- 
inated; how the present 


times; 


service of Holy Com- 
in general 


outline 


munion resembles 


the 


Service in the Apostles’ time; these, and many 
other facts one ought to know, are interest- 


ingly told. Price, 75 cts. 


THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH 


By the Rev. George B. Hodges 


An excellent little book (under 100 pages) 


to give to those who may not want to do a 
great deal of reading about the Church. It 
tells about the Doctrine of the Church, the 
Discipline of the Church, the Worship of the 
Church, and the Sacraments of the Church. 
Price, 85 cts. 


a RAN A A 


Postage Additional 


OUR LIFE OF PRAYE 


By the Rev. J. Wilson Sutto 7 

The book deals with prayer not m | 
a religious exercise but as a life, ag 
out of our relation- 
ship with God. The 
nature, the purpose, 
the spirit, and the 
method of prayer is 
discussed, and one by 
one its essential ele- 
ments are dealt with. 
A practical guide for 
beginners in prayer 
and for all who are 
their 


prayer life needs to 


conscious that 


be deepened and en- 
riched. Price, $1.35. 


GOD’S BOARD 


IHustrated—An illustrated manual ec 
the full Communion Service, Prayers f 
ing and Night, special prayers for ma 
sions, and thirteen sections giving so} 
advice to communicants. Price, Cloth, 


ea.; $6.00 per doz. 


Without Illustrations—This edition 
same text as the illustrated book, b 
in heavy paper cover and is without 
tions. Price, 25 cts. ea.; $2.50 per do 


FAITH & PRACTICE 
By the Rt. Rev. Frank E. Wils 


Found to be helpful to many church 
learning more about the Faith of the E 
Church and | 
tices of hell 
| Here is a rés 
Christian Doctr 
comprehensive 
a churchman’ 
_ileges and res; 
ties. A textbook 
into which has 
corporated 
eae disc 


tion, “plbe 
pa rs 


tae 


